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Famous indeed 

... The Rawlings R5 
is the ball of the 
season every season. 


ES est 
, i p 


Passers depend on 

the minimum legal short 
circumference, and the new 
waterproof lace for throwing 
“strikes”... kickers are assured 
precision balance and perfect 
shaping for the best kicking 

ball in the game... ball carriers 
take to the new non-slip, sure-grip 


THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE FOR THE “KNOW- 3 surface. Famous Favorite? 
HOW” BUILT INTO EVERY RS FOOTBALL! History recards the R5 records. 


1951 Rawlings R5 Footba the r t of almost 53 years of 


tba Thru th year mprovement after 


eee! RAWLINGS MANUFACTURING CO. 
ee "The Finest Du Phe Fé 


ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 





football's 








The Spalding J5-V and Reach 05V (Spalding- 


made) stand for top performance wherever 





Twins of 


smart football is played. Traditionally, the 


. . 
J5-V is the official choice in most of the major Cc h a m p | i @ ] n Ss h H p 


Conference and Bowl games. The 05V, like 


the J5-V, gives you that well-known “‘feel”’ of 
the specially tanned pebble-grained leather. & 
(Exclusive with Spalding). That means finger- — posh na i 
tip control and a long rugged life. 4g 
A basic rule of the wise coach is to play one 
of these notable foot ball twins. 
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Thousands of Athletic Directors, Coaches, Team Managers and Players say: 


“You can certainly count on Kaleigh 





-® QUALITY RECONDITIONING” 


SPORTS GEAR REBUILT BY THE RALEIGH FACTORY INSURES 
BETTER PLAY, LONGER, AT LOWER COST 


At Raleigh, reconditioning means REBUILDING. “Worn 
out” athletic equipment gets a surprising reconstruction that 
gives it-a second useful life. At the Raleigh factory we use 
the same fine skills, long experience and modern machines 
that make the Raleigh Quality Line of New Sports Equipment 
famous. Your used gear is thoroughly inspected, cleaned, 
sterilized and rebuilt inside and out. Your equipment lasts 
longer and your athletic programs cost less. You get a double 
return on your original equipment investment! 


LET US REBUILD YOUR OLD BASKETBALLS, FOOTBALLS, 
BALL REBUILDING PRICES: SOCCER BALLS, VOLLEY BALLS, PUNCHING BAGS 


BASKETBALLS ) $3.00 10 $3.75 


VOLLEY BALLS 
SOCCER BALLS Laced .. $2.75 to $3.25 


FOOTBALLS IT PAYS TO — “Send it to Raleigh" 
COACHES: DON’T SCRAP your old PUNCHING BAGS i ee 


basketballs, footballs, soccer balls, 

punching bags. Check all your inflated TO SHIP — Deflate balls and 
ball equipment now and ship to us (except ship by parcel post 
moulded or Last Bilt balls*). AT NO COST 

TO YOU we will inspect them carefully 

to judge which are worth rebuilding. You'll be 

surprised and pleased to see what fine looking balls 

you get back, 


HERE’S WHAT WE DO: 

REBUILD BALL COMPLETELY 

PUT IN NEW BLADDER 

CLOSE SEAMS with fine workmanship 
PUT IN NEW LACES in lace balls 
GIVE THEM A FINE LEATHER DRESSING 


On FOOTBALLS we also sew, where necessary, 
extra tips fore and aft. 


*If you don’t see stitching at the 
seams, it’s a moulded ball. Please 


don’t send it in. 


Shoes Shoulder Pads Uniforms Hip Pads Masks Gloves Helmets 














RECONDITIONING DIVISION Send us ALL your equipment for RECONDITIONING. 
e You'll be delighted with the “‘miracles’’ we can dol 


4 Y) MY Athletic Equipment Corp., New Rochelle, N. Y. 
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EDUCATION — TRAINING — SPORT 


Over 
The World.. 
The World Over 


TRAMPOLINING 


NissEN 
is THE “NAME” 


The Makers of America’s FIRST 
Standard TRAMPOLINE* are 





dedicated Exclusively to creating 
a Trampoline to meet best the 
demands of your Gym or Physi- 
cal Education Program. 


NISSEN TRAMPOLINES 


are working throughout the 
world today. Armed Forces — 
Schools — Colleges — Universi- 
ties — Camps — Beaches — Pools 


. ~ . 
MODEL 549-T 


Larger — Lighter — Sturdier 
“A Flashfold Model” 


NISSEN “WEBWING” 


A regulation hand-woven web 
bed for Trampoline 


NISSEN “MINI-TRAMP” 
“The Modern Springboard” 


WRITE FOR FREE LITERATURE 


NISSEN TRAMPOLINE 


"Name TRAMPOLINE Res. U. & Pat. Office 








200 A Ave. NW, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 





EX WINTER, new Marquette 

basketball coach, while receiving 
recognition as a basketballer for the 
late Sam Barry, was even better 
known as a 14’2” pole vaulter. . . 
Iowa State hasn’t beaten Oklahoma 
in football since 1931, but in the past 
five years under Abe Stuber they 
have played closer games with the 
Sooners than any other team in the 
Big Seven Conference. The average 
difference in points has been 21.2 per 
game. . .Of all the states in the union, 
Idaho has by far the best percentage 
of its member schools participating im 
football. Out of 140 member schools 
only nine did not participate in 
some type of football. Of those 
schools playing the game, 67 per 
cent play eleven-man; 21 per cent 
play eight-man; and 12 per cent 
play six-man .. . Cornell is planning 
a recreation center which will in- 
clude a building to house visiting 
teams, and various indoor athletic 
facilities. The outdoor facilities will 
include a skating rink, tennis courts, 
ski run and a nine-hole golf course. 
The center will be named in honor 
of Jack Moakley who retired two 
years ago after fifty years as track 
coach. . .Bill Borcher, 1941 Oregon 
graduate and winner of the Oregon 
State Basketball Championship while 
coaching at Coos Bay, returns to his 
alma mater as head basketball coach 
. . . Maine is giving up its three clas- 
sification baseball tournament be- 
cause of financial reasons and due to 
conflict with spring graduation week. 


T the conclusion of the school 

year, Edgar Jackson, swimming 
coach at New Trier High School in 
Winnetka, Illinois, will retire after 
34 years at that institution. When he 
does retire, he will take with him one 
of the outstanding records of all time. 
In that period his swimming teams 
have never finished lower than third 
in the state or league swimming 
meets. Since 1918 his teams have 
won 22 league championships, tied 
one, have taken seven second places, 
and three third places. His teams 
have entered the state meet 16 times, 
winning six titles, placing second sev- 
en times, and third three times. In 


1936 New Trier’s pool was finished, 
and since that time Jackson’s teams 
have lost only nine out of 206 dual 
meets . . . Maybe you missed it, but 
the recent ‘basketball game between 
Yale and Springfield was played ur 
der some experimental rules. The 
free throw lane area was widened to 
12 feet, and two compulsory free 
throws were awarded for fouls com- 
mitted against a player whose team 
was in possession of the ball. In ad- 
dition, when a foul was committed by 
a member of the offensive team, or 
when neither team had control of the 
ball, the offended team was awarded 
possession rather than a free throw. 
A survey taken at the game indicated 
that 85 per cent liked the widened 
free throw lane; 62.5 per cent favored 
the two free throws; 69 per cent liked 
the idea of making them compulsory; 
and seven out of ten approved the 
awarding of the ball out of bounds 
for an offensive foul. Another fea- 
ture of the game was that unbeknown 
to the players the Seamless rubber 
covered ball was used during the sec- 
ond half. 


OUR of Jim Tatum’s Maryland 

opponents next fall are nicknam- 
ed Tigers — Missouri, Auburn, Clem- 
son, and L.S.U. . . . “Bus” Shimek, 
Marquette track coach, came to Mar. _ 
quette 25 years ago as a basketball! 
player with a tremendous reputation 
as a set shot artist. However, his 
diminutive size forced him to give 
up basketball and he turned to track, 
becoming National Collegiate two 
mile champion before he graduated 
. . . Should there be any doubt that 
the various sport seasons are being 
advanced, we hasten to point out that 
this year Oklahoma and North Texas 
Teachers engaged in an outdoor dual 
meet at Norman on January 26. This 
marks the first time that such a meet 
was ever held at Norman in January 
. .. Earlier we reported the outstand- 
ing record of Edgar Jackson. How 
about the mastery that Iowa State 
holds over the rest of the Big Seven 
Conference? In 19 years all Iowa 
State has managed to do is win 15 
championships, finishing second the 
other four years . . . Another father- 

(Continued on page 66) 
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Your seating dollars go farther 
when you use 
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ty by 7,100 
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fabricated and erected by 
AMERICAN BRIDGE 


@ When stadium construction is again permis- 
sible, more and more institutions will, like 
Purdue University, specify steel deck construc- 
tion. The steel deck construction used here 
for the stadium addition has many advantages 
to offer projects like this. It costs less per seat 
to erect .. . and goes up in a very short time. 
Another feature of this type of construction is 
that, because it requires less supporting under- 
structure, it makes available a valuable area of 


weatherproof space underneath the deck. 

This project is an excellent example of the 
versatility of American Bridge’s facilities . . . 
of its ability to handle all types of construction 
from comparatively small jobs like this to 
fabricating and erecting the steel framework 
for structures like the United Nations’ Secre- 
tariat, Meeting Halls and General Assembly 
Buildings. Whatever the project, you will find 
it pays to call American Bridge. 


is Building 
for the Pe 3, ae 


a 16 mm sound film in color, 35 
minutes long, describing fabrica- 
tion and erection of the UN 
Secretariat Building, is available 
without charge upon request from 
clubs, churches, schools and in- 


dustry. 


AMERICAN BRIDGE DIVISION, UNITED STATES STEEL COMPANY, GENERAL OFFICES: 525 WILLIAM PENN PLACE, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Contracting Offices in: AMBRIDGE - ATLANTA - BALTIMORE - BIRMINGHAM - BOSTON - CHICAGO - 
+ PITTSBURGH - PORTLAND, ORE. - ROANOKE - 


MINNEAPOLIS - NEWYORK ~- PHILADELPHIA 


ST. LOUIS - SAN FRANCISCO.- TRENTON 


CINCINNATI - CLEVELAND - DALLAS - DENVER - DETROIT - DULUTH - ELMIRA - GARY - MEMPHIS 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


AMERICAN BRIDGE 





Types of Pitches 


By OTTO H. VOGEL 


Baseball Coach, University of lowa 


HERE are a few well-known pitch- 

ers in the major leagues who may 
not have a good fast ball, but they are 
the rare exceptions, and through 
years of experience have developed 
another type of pitch on which they 
rely. This will be a breaking ball 
such as the curve, the knuckle or fin- 
ger-nail ball, the slider, the fork ball, 
or the screwball. Along with the 
breaking ball, invariably they have ex- 
cellent control and a change-of-pace, 
or a combination of two or three of 
the balls mentioned above in order to 
be successful. 

It is questionable whether any pitch- 
er may be master of all types of 
pitches; if a youngster has a natur- 
ally good fast ball, this is the pitch 
to develop first. 


The Fast Ball 


How the ball is held is very im- 


Illustration 1. 


portant, although it depends a great 
deal on the individual. Some pitchers 
grip it with the first two fingers on 
top and across the widest part of the 
seams, with the thumb underneath, 


and the third finger along the side 
(Illustration 1). This is often true of 
an individual who has long fingers 
and is an overhand pitcher. Others 
grip the ball with the first two fin 
gers on top and across the narrowest 
part of the seams, the thumb unde: 
neath, and the third finger along the 
side (Illustration 2). This is often true 
of short-fingered pitchers as well as 
sidearm pitchers. 


In all cases the fast ball should | 


have hop. This hop is caused by the 


rotation and the amount of pressure | 


developed in front of the ball. Ro 
tation develops from the proper re- 
lease and the pressure of the speed 
with which the ball is delivered. Al 
though the ball is released off the 
ends of both fingers, it leaves the 
second or controlling finger last, since 
it is the longer of the two. 

If the ball does not hop, the pitch- 
er should use greater pressure with 
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the second finger and release the ball 
off the tip on the side nearest the 
third finger. This procedure, with 
practice, will bring a hop. 

The hop will be toward the side 
from which the ball is released. Thus, 


an overhand pitcher with a good fast 
ball will get sideward hop and a 
slight rise, because of the upward ro- 
tation of the ball. By turning the palm 
of his hand slightly toward the ground 
as the ball is released, a sidearm pitch- 
er may cause the ball to hop side- 
ward and sink. 

Because of its rotation, the fast ball 
of a true underhand pitcher will us- 
ually sink. 


The Curve Ball 


in delivering a curve ball the ini- 
tial grasp and arm action should be 
the same as that used for a fast ball. 
However, as the arms swing back- 
ward with the ball well hidden in 
the glove, the ball is often shifted so 
that good contact is made by plac- 
ing the second finger along a seam. 
The second finger grasps the ball 
more tightly, and does the work; the 
first finger acts as a guide (Illustra- 
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Frank Baumholtz 
batting against 
Lou Possehl 


tion 3). As the arm starts forward in 
delivery, the wrist is bent inward 
and the ball is released over the first 


Illustration 2 


and second joints of the first finger. 
Here a good wrist snap is essential. 
A three-quarter overhand delivery 
will cause the ball to break opposite 
the side of delivery and downward, 
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while a sidearm delivery will cause 
the ball to break only sideward. The 
sidearm curve is more likely to be 
hit by a batter because of only one 
change in course. 

Because of its upward and side- 
ward rotation, an underhand curve 
ball breaks sideward and has a ten- 
dency to rise slightly. 


The Knuckle Ball and the 
Finger-Nail Ball 


These two pitches are usually de- 
livered by overhand and sidearm pitch- 
ers. Complete mastery requires 
much practice because the knuckle 
ball and the finger-nail ball are some- 
what slower than the fast ball. 

The knuckle ball is grasped so 
that the nails of the first finger, first 
two fingers, or the first three fingers 
are flat against the ball on the smooth 
surface along the widest part of the 
seams, depending on which grasp the 
pitcher prefers. Most pitchers prefer 
to have the nails of the first two fin- 
gers against the ball. The thumb and 
little finger or the other fingers 
grasp the ball in the most natural 
way, and the pitch is made with 














Illustration 3 


a wrist snap, with the ball sliding 
off the finger nails as the fingers are 
extended. 

The finger-nail ball is held in the 
same fashion, except that the finger 
nail tips are placed on the ball. It is 
delivered with a stiffer wrist and more 
vigorous finger extension than are 
used for the knuckle ball. 

Usually the knuckle ball breaks 
down opposite the side from which 
it is delivered and rotates a little, 
while the finger-nail ball breaks down 
and rotates more. Delivering these 
pitches into the wind or with a cross 
wind causes them to be more effective. 


The Slider 


The slider is pitched from an over- 
hand delivery and in most cases is 
delivered so that it breaks sharply to 
the side in the same direction as a 
curve ball. Placement of the fingers 
and delivery with a fairly stiff wrist 
are important for its success. 

In the slider, the ball is usually 
held so the first finger contacts the 
outer seam at its narrowest part; the 
thumb is held well under and con- 
tacts a seam. Main pressure is applied 
by the first finger, while the second 
rests lightly on the ball. The ball is 
released off the tip of the first finger 
on the thumb side, and by turning 
the wrist in slightly at the same time 
the ball will rotate upward and 
slightly to the opposite side from 
which it is delivered. 

A pitcher with a natural stiff wrist 
delivery seems to develop this pitch 
readily. Most pitchers, however, par- 
ticularly the beginner, must practice 
conscientiously to make the pitch 
worthwhile. 

Only if a pitcher does not have a 
hop on his fast ball should he at- 
tempt to break the slide in the oppo- 
site direction. This is done by plac- 
ing the second finger over the inner 


seam, thumb well under. The first 
finger acts as a guide, and as the ball 
is delivered, pressure is applied by the 
second finger with the wrist turned 
slightly outward. 


Illustration 4 


Because of the smoothness of the 
cover, a new ball will break better. 


The Fork Ball 


This is a pitch that requires con- 
siderable experience and few pitch- 
ers become masters of it. It should not 
be attempted by a beginner. 

It is pitched from either an over- 
hand or sidearm delivery. The ball 
is held between the first and second 
fingers, the term “fork ball” describ- 
ing the grip. In the fork ball the fin- 
gers do not touch the seams since the 
ball must slide from between them. 
The thumb is held underneath and 
the ball is delivered with a vigorous 
wrist snap. Usually the break is in 
the same direction as a curve ball, 
but since there is little rotation of the 
ball, the air pressure along the seams 
cannot be predicted and occasionally 
the ball breaks in the opposite direc- 
tion. 





TTO VOGEL graduated from 

Illinois in 1923 and played 
for the Cubs the following two sea- 
sons. In 1925 he became baseball 
coach at lowa, a position he has 
held continuously except for serv- 
ice during World War Il. In that 
period of time his teams have won 
330, lost 210 and played 6 ties for 
a .610 percentage. Vogel served 
as a consultant for the Athletic In- 
stitute’s slide film on baseball and 
the subsequent book “How to Im- 
prove Your Baseball.” The illustra- 
tions of grips are taken from this 
film and book. 











Naturally the speed of the pitch is 
reduced and the fork ball may, there- 
fore, be used as a change-of-pace. 


The Screwball 


This pitch, because of the arm ac- 
tion required, is somewhat strained 
and unnatural and should not be at- 
tempted by an inexperienced pitcher. 

In this pitch the ball is held the 


Illustration 5 


same as it is for a fast ball, but as 
the arm goes forward in delivery the 
back of the hand is turned inward 
toward the body. At release, the 
thumb pushes the ball outward as 
pressure is applied by the second 
finger. The ball leaves the hand be- 
tween the second and third fingers 
over the first joint of the second 
finger, with the back of the hand 
turning toward the batter, the arm 
and wrist rolling inward toward the 
body. Either a loose or tight grip may 
be applied. When applied loosely, 
(Illustration 4), the pitch acts as a 
change-of-pace. Note a change-of-pace 
may also be thrown with the grip 
shown in Illustration 5. 

The break is in the opposite direc- 
tion of a curve ball because of the 
sideward and downward rotation to- 
ward the side from which it is de- 
livered. 

It is usually delivered overhand, 
although it may be thrown sidearm. 
A decided wrist snap is essential, and 
from the description it may readily be 
seen that the muscle action is unnat- 
ural and a sore arm might easily be 
developed. 

The inexperienced pitcher will 
have success if he will develop good 
control of a fast ball, then add a 
change-of-pace. The curve should fol- 
low naturally. As experience is gain- 
ed, the development of another break- 
ing pitch will make him more effec- 
tive, but considerable time and prac- 
tice will be required. 
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Co-Ordinating a Track Program 


By E. H. LACY, JR. 


Track Coach, Fork Union Military Academy, Fork Union, Virginia 


REETING a squad of 70 or 80 

candidates on the opening day 
of practice is probably the hardest 
job a track coach has to face, partic- 
ularly if he has no assistants to help 
him. Coaches should be glad to see 
large* turnouts, but a big group also 
presents a problem. Between the first 
practice and the first meet, the coach 
must screen his squad thoroughly, 
give every boy a fair chance, and de- 
cide which. boys merit his coaching 
time. Then he must teach those boys 
the proper form and technique to 
get them ready for actual competi- 
tion. 

That task outlines a great deal of 
work for the coach. All the helpful 
devices he may employ should be 
used, since the time he is able to 
spend on the track each day hardly 
gives him time to do the job. 

The job that the coach faces de- 
pends, to a large extent, on the weath- 
er. If the school is located in a cli- 
mate that allows outdoor practices 
to begin in late winter, the coach may 
have time to observe all of his candi- 
dates thoroughly. Indoor facilities al- 
so give him a chance to screen his 
material. This article, however, is 
aimed toward those coaches who lack 
an adequate indoor plant, and who 
cannot get outside until just a few 
weeks before the actual season starts. 

Naturally, the coach should have 
his returning lettermen and squad 
members fixed in his mind before 
practice begins. He should have any 
proposed changes in their events at 
least mentally cataloged before that 
time. If properly used, these men may 
become valuable assistant coaches 
out on the track. 

During the fall and winter, the 
coach should have had ample op- 
portunity to observe the entire stu- 
dent body. He can see boys partici- 
pating in other sports, in gymnasium 
classes, and thus spot likely prospects. 
These prospects should be given a 
personal invitation to try for the 
team. The date of the opening prac- 
tice should be well-advertised, and 
the entire student body given a gen- 
eral invitation to report for practice. 

If the weather is particularly bad, 
a week of indoor calisthenics and 
conditioning will help. Although 
some gymnasium floors tend to in- 
jure a runner’s legs, the indoor work 
will; nevertheless, have the squad in 
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better shape when it moves outdoors, 
and this conditioning will cut down 
on early season soreness and minor 
muscle injuries. 

The conditioning program should 
be stepped up once the squad is out- 
side. A program that is too strenuous 
should not be followed, but a gen- 
eral running and jogging plan will 
develop the candidates’ wind and leg 
muscles. One week spent in this man- 
ner will eliminate those boys who 
cannot take it, and allow the coach 
to observe the styles of the individu- 
als and spot possible sprinters and 
runners. It is not advisable to have 
the boys do this jogging on the track 
itself. A cross country course or open 
field will do, and may be easier on 
the legs. The boys will get tired of 
running around and around the track 
soon enough. 





‘G*. LACY lettered as an end 
at the University of North 
Carolina while assigned to the 
school with the navy’s training 
program. In 1948 Lacy joined the 
coaching staff at Fork Union Mil- 
itary Academy as assistant foot- 
ball and track coach. The follow- 
ing year he was made head track 
coach and football line coach. 











When the time comes to begin 
work on the individual events, it is 
a good idea for the coach to devote 
most of his time at first to the hurd- 
lers, weight men and vaulters. The 
runners should be given plenty of 
encouragement, and talked to often, 
to let them know that they are not 
being shunned. However, it is im- 
portant to get these other events start- 
ed properly, since form plays such a 
vital part in their performance. If 
left alone, a shot putter may begin 
throwing incorrectly, and get into 
bad habits which will be difficult to 
break later. When the coach returns 
to work with his runners, he will find 
that they have had the additional 
time to get into better shape, and he 
will be able to accomplish more then 
than he could have in the early days 
of practice. 

A coach may feel free to spend 
most of an afternoon with one or 
two groups if he knows the others 
are well-instructed on what they must 


do. This may be accomplished by 
posting a practice schedule in the 
dressing room each day. Instructions 
to each boy, or each group, regarding 
the number of laps for warm-up, or 
the length of time to spend on starts, 
should be on the bulletin board by 
the time the boys come in to dress. 
Once the program is well underway, 
the boys can follow these instructions, 
and the coach can move freely from 
group to group, advising on form and 
other technical points. The letter- 
men may be leaders for the men prac- 
ticing their events. 

By using this method, there should 
never be any reason to cut the squad. 
A track area is large, and there is 
no reasonable danger of it becoming 
cluttered with too many candidates. 
Although a coach may not have time 
to instruct each boy orally, he can 
have the written instructions pre- 
pared prior to practice. 

Proper location of the practice 
areas will also prove invaluable. All 
pits should be fairly close together, 
so the coach can observe all high 
jumpers, broad jumpers and pole 
vaulters simultaneously. With proper 
locations, the coach could work with 
a pole vaulter while waiting for a 
broad jumper to catch his breath. 
When working with the ‘hurdlers, 
sprinters and runners, the coach can 
take a position along the straight- 
away, and work these groups in the 
same manner. Many tracks have the 
weight areas inside the oval, putting 
them within a few steps of the others. 

If the coach has co-ordinated his 
instructions properly, he can have 
all the boys who need to practice 
starts on hand at the same time when 
he reaches the starting line. There is 
no need to coach the sprinters in 
starts, and then come back later to 
coach the hurdlers. They can be 
worked alternately. 

During the time spent on the track, 
a coach can pass out only so much 
information. He should use every 
other possible method of conveying 
information, and these are numerous. 
Large posters placed on the dressing 
room walls, bearing such general in- 
structions as “Never warm up in 
spiked shoes” serve to imprint the 
idea firmly. Schedules, training rules 
and favorite inspirational. mottoes 
should also be posted. 

(Continued on page 77) 
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Short Game In Golf 


The Explosion Shot 


Demonstrated by LOUISE SUGGS 


Captions by BOB MAC DONALD, Professional and 
Leading Teaching Authority 


(Second in a Series) 
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N playing from a sand trap the first important step is 
| to secure a firm footing. If the sand appears to be loose 
the feet should be “dug” into it. However, the shot il- 
lustrated here, is played from firm sand. The position 
at address is practically the same as that used in all other 
shots with the exception of the club face which is turned 
slightly out or open. 

Illustrations 2, 3 and 4 show the left knee, hips and 
shoulders moving with the swinging club. This action 
permits freedom of movement throughout the entire up- 
swing. 

At the top of the backswing shown in Illustration 6 
firmness is the key to the successful execution of the 
shot. By firmness is meant trying to maintain a right 
angle between the left arm and club shaft at the top of 
the swing instead of faulty, excessive hand action in the 
wrist joints. Firmness does not mean tight gripping of 
the club although the club must be held firm, and the 
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grip position of the hands must remain unchanged on 
the club throughout the swing. 

In this swing the foot and shoulder movements are 
beautifully executed by Miss Suggs. Notice the full 
shoulder turn in the backswing which permits freedom 
of arm movement: 

In the downswing, which starts with Illustration 7, 
note the forward movement of the hips and shoulders. 
This movement has already started with the arms and 
club following. 


The club head enters the sand behind the ball in all 


short shots around the green, and a cushion of sand is 
formed on the blade to prevent the ball from traveling 
too far. 


The finish of this shot should be higher than is shown 
here, thereby eleminating excessive hand action in the 
vicinity of the ball. Using a dead or firmer wrist going 
through the sand will eliminate a number of errors. 








Illustration B 


Illustration A 


N the February issue some begin- 

ning triples balancing stunts were 
presented which could be utilized in 
physical education classes. As a result 
of the experience some of the class 
members may be interested in contin- 
uing this continually challenging ac- 
tivity. These boys could form the 
nucleus of an exhibition group to 
perform at basketball and football 
half-time periods, at banquets, phys- 
ical education conventions, and at 
other social gatherings. This article 
on intermediate triples balancing and 
the one which follows on advanced 
triples balancing are written to en- 
able the coach to assist these boys. 

The first stunt shown is called the 
Back Swan Thigh Stand, (Illustra- 
tion A). It is started from the triple 
thigh stand described in the first 
article. The middle man first releases 
his grip on the top man’s right knee 
and places his right hand on the top 
mounter’s back on the flat part of 
the pelvic bone. It will be necessary 


Series C 


Intermediate 


Triples Balancing 


By JAMES A. BALEY 


Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio 


to do some experimenting in order 
to locate this balance point because 
it varies with different individuals, 
being lower on boys with heavily mus- 
cled legs and higher on boys with 
heavy trunks and upper arms. After 
the middle man has placed his right 
hand in the desired position, he squats 
down slightly in order to get his right 
arm in a more advantageous lifting 
position. Then he extends his legs 
and his right arm immediately, mean- 
while pushing upward with his left 
hand against. the back of the top 
mounter’s knee to pivot him into a 
horizontal position. During this ac- 
tion the top mounter springs upward 
and arches backward with his head 
pulled back. He may find the bal- 
anced position by extending his arms 
sideward and moving them backward 
until the balance point is found. If 
the difference in weight between his 
trunk and legs is greatly in favor of 
his trunk, he may bend one knee, in 
addition to extending his arms over 
his head. 

To dismount from this stunt, the 
middle man first lowers the top 
mounter to a position on his shoulder 
by bending his right arm and assist- 
ing with his left. Next, the middle 
man pivots the top mounter into a 
vertical position and lowers him to 
the mat by squatting low. The bot- 
tom man then releases his grip and 
the middle man jumps off the knees 
of the bottom man. 


The next Stunt is called the Two- 
and-a-Half Front Swan (Illustration 
B). This is started from the triple 
thigh stand backbend as is shown in 
Illustration F of the article on “Be- 
ginning Triples Balancing” which ap- 
peared in the February issue. From 
the backbend position the top mount- 
er comes up to a standing position. 
The middle man then places his 
hands on each side of the pelvic 
girdle, squats, and bends his arms, 
while the top mounter springs up- 
ward into a partially piked position. 
Then the middle man extends his 
arms and comes to an erect position, 
while the top mounter arches his 
body and pulls his head, shoulders, 
arms, and legs up hard. 

To dismount from this position, the 
middle man should flex his arms, 
squat, pivot the top mounter into a 
vertical position, and lower him to 
the ground as he removes his arch. 

The next stunt is called the Teeter 
Totter (Series C). It is started with 
the bottom man lying on the mat, 
the middle man standing astraddle 
of him, facing his head, and the top 
man standing on the mat at his head. 
First, the middle man squats and sits 
on the feet of the bottom man who 
then extends his legs and assists the 
middle man in maintaining his bal- 
ance by holding his feet. This posi- 
tion is shown in Illustration Cl. The 
top and middle men then grasp one 
another’s shoulders as is shown, while 
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Illustration D 


the bottom man releases the feet of 
the middle man and places his hands 
under the feet of the top man. This 
position is shown in Illustration C2. 
[he bottom man then pushes the 
top man upward to a sitting position 
on the middle man’s thighs. It is es- 
sential to good balance that the top 
and middle men sit as close to each 
other as possible. This position is 
shown in Illustrations C3 and C4. 
Next, the top man hooks his feet as 
is shown in Illustration C5. Then the 
top and middle men lower themselves 
backward into a full arch to complete 
the stunt. This is shown in Illustra- 
tion C6. Both men should lower back- 
ward at the same rate of speed in 
order to maintain balance. To im- 
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Illustration E 


prove the appearance of the stunt, the 
bottom man may release the feet of 
the middle man who extends his legs 
under the back of the top man. 
Next, we have the Rutherberry. The 
word is a contraction of the names of 
the three Duke University students 
who invented the stunt. This stunt is 
shown in Illustration D. It starts with 
the bottom man lying on his back, the 
top man standing straddling his chest, 
facing his feet. The top and bottom 
men grasp hands; then the top man 
sits on his hands and draws his legs 
upward into a slightly tucked posi- 
tion to place his feet on the bottom 
man’s feet. Meanwhile, the bottom 
man has bent his legs to bring his 
knees to his chest but has kept his 


- 


Illustration F 


lower legs perpendicular. Then the 
top man rocks his center of balance 
forward to come to a standing position 
on the bottom man’s feet after having 
released his hand grip and extended 
his legs. At the same time the bottom 
man extends his legs. For greater ease 
of performance and better balance, 
the bottom man’s legs should be more 
fully extended and_ perpendicular 
than is shown in the illustration. 
Needless to say, this requires a good 
deal of flexibility on the hamstring 
muscles. Now the middle man stands 
straddling the bottom man facing his 
head, bends forward to place his arms 
in the arm-to-arm position, and springs 
upward into the arm-to-arm balance, 
straddling his legs to clear the legs 
of the bottom man as he goes up. In 
the balanced position he should 
point his toes and maintain a good 
arch with his head pulled backward. 

To dismount from this position, the 
top mounter should lean forward 
from his shoulders, taking care not to 
carry his hips backward to get off 
balance, and start moving forwards 
The bottom man moves his legs for- 
ward at a somewhat slower rate until 
the top mounter simply slides off his 
feet to a stand on the mat. Then the 
middle man dismounts by underbal- 
ancing to drop forward to the mat, 
straddling the bottom man. 

The stunt shown in Illustration E 
is called the Herrington. It starts with 
the bottom man lying on the mat with 


(Continued on page 69) 
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Shoulder Injuries Preventive and Corrective 


By KENNETH RAWLINSON 


Head Trainer, Lafayette College, Easton, Pennsylvania 


ie this article we do not plan to 
go into any anatomy of the should- 
er or shoulder joint. This has been 
covered very well in previous articles, 
and if necessary, it may be checked 
in any reliable anatomy or physiology 
book. Furthermore, we do not in- 
tend to go into any of, the various 
types of heat or ice treatments or 
methods of strapping. 

The big problem in many coaches’ 
and trainers’ minds today is what to 
do to rehabilitate the shoulder after 
the injury has occurred. It is with 
this problem in mind that we have 
outlined what is done at Lafayette 
College. 

It is a well-known fact that injuries 
to the_shoulder are many and varied. 
Just to mention a few, we have: ac- 
romio-lavicular sprain or separa- 
tion, knocked down shoulder, (caused 
by the continual beating the line- 
man’s shoulder now takes in modern 
football) bursitis, sprains, strains and 
bruises of the deltoid, supraspinatus, 
subscapularis, teres major, trapezius 
etc. muscles, fractures of the clavicle, 
scapula, and humerous. Furthermore, 
we have, in many instances, post-op- 
erative shoulders which have to be 
rehabilitated. 

These injuries may occur in any 
one of a number of ways. To men- 
tion a few, many are due to ill-fitting 
shoulders pads, the constant beating 
the shoulder must take in football, 
arm tackling, falling on the tip of 
the shoulder, elbow or outstretched 
arm, etc. 

In considering a routine of exer- 
cises for shoulder rehabilitation, we 
must keep in mind what the normal 
movements are, and attempt to bring 
back and restore these movements. 
This may be accomplished through 
the use of five major types of ex- 
ercises for shoulder injuries. 

1. Muscle Setting Exercises. If the 
patient is unable to move the joint 
(example: post-operative) and_ to 
keep the muscles from atrophying 
he may hold the muscle in tension as 
long as possible. Then complete re- 
laxation is recommended. 

2. Passive Exercises. These are ex- 
ercises which are conducted by an 
assistant when the patient is unable 
to move the joint voluntarily. 

3. Assistive Exercises. In these ex- 
ercises the patient is given assistance 
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either by an assistant, whirlpool, 
stationary bicycle, etc. 

4. Active Exercises are performed 
by the patient without assistance. 

5. Resistive Exercises are those 
which the patient performs himself 
with resistance being offered by him- 
self, an assistant, weights, etc. 

All of the above types of exercises 
come under the general heading cor- 
rective and preventive exercises. 

Regarding individual treatments, 
we will leave these up to the individ- 
ual trainer, coach or physician. Here 
at Lafayette, before we permit a boy 
to start any type of corrective should- 
er exercises (except bed patients) he 





ENNETH RAWLINSON grad- 

vated from the University of 
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in coaching, physical education, 
and training. Following five years 
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spent five years as assistant trainer 
at his alma mater. For the next five 
years he was varsity trainer at Wil- 
liam and Mary. For the past five 
years he has held a similar posi- 
tion at Lafayette. 











must have from 12 to 20 minutes of 
heat—diathermy, infra-red, moist or 
carbon arc. It will be noticed in the 
series of exercises that some are de- 
signated for bed patients. These ex- 
ercises may also be used in the ear- 
ly (warm-up) treatment for all 
shoulder injuries. Following the heat, 
we massage the muscles of the arm, 
shoulder, neck, and back with some 
type of oil or lubricant—preferably 
analgesic balm. 

Then the individual starts on the 
following exercises, and is instructed 
never to continue the exercise to the 
point of pain or to overtax the mus- 
cle or joint. Furthermore, any boy 
who has had a recent dislocation 
should not do exercises which in- 
clude sideward or upward move- 
ments. It should be mentioned here 
that in all resistive exercises, the re- 
sistance may be increased as the mus- 
cles, tendons and ligaments of the 
shoulder are strengthened. After 
each exercise; there should be com- 
plete relaxation—shake it out. 

1. Shoulder Tensor—Position:  Ly- 


ing, sitting or standing. Movement: 
Tense the muscles of the shoulder 
girdle, arm, and fist and hold the 
tension as long as possible, then com- 
plete relaxation. This exercise may 
be performed many, many times 
throughout the day. It may be used 
while the individual is a bed pa- 
tient, while he is attending classes, 
movies, etc. 

2. Elbow Press—Position: Lying, 
sitting or standing. Movement: Flex 
elbow to a right angle and hold it 
against the side of the chest. Raise 
the shoulder slightly. Press the elbow 
hard against the side of the chest. 
This will exercise the muscles of the 
back and it may be used while the 
individual is still a bed patient. 

3. Elbow Pull—Position: Lying, sit- 
ting or standing. Flex the elbow of 
the injured shoulder to a right angle 
with the forearm across the abdo- 
men. Elevate the injured shoulder. 
Hold the wrist with the opposite 
hand. Movement: Try to pull the 
elbow of the injured shoulder away 
from the body. The entire movement 
of the elbow is not more than 8 to 
10 inches. Resistance may be increas- 
ed as the shoulder strengthens. This 
exercise may be used while an in- 
dividual is still a bed patient. 

4. Hand Rotator—Position: Lying, 
sitting or standing with the arms par- 
allel to the body. Movement: Rotate 
the hands outward and inward, in- 
creasing the range of rotation as the 
shoulder strengthens. This may be 
used while the individual is still a 
bed patient. 

5. The Shrug—Position: Lying, sit- 
ting or standing. Movement: Raise, 
lower and roll the shoulders (for- 
ward and backward) as in shrugging 
them. This may be used while the 
individual is still a bed patient. 

6. Gravity Drill—Position: Lying, 
sitting or standing. Movement: Raise 
the arms slowly sideward and _ for- 
ward against gravity. The arms 
should be raised as high as possible. 

7. Ape Drill Position: Stand with 
the trunk bent forward between 75 
and 90 degrees with the arms hang- 
ing loosely towards the floor. Move- 
ment: Swing the relaxed arms for- 
ward, followed by sideward and cir- 
cular movements. 

8. Shoulder Circles—Position: Sit- 
ting or standing erect, elbows stiff, 
hands at the sides at shoulder level. 
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Movement: Start with small circles 
(forward and backward) and contin- 
ue to increase the diameter of the 
circle. The circles should be executed 
with both the palms up and the 
palms down. This exercise may also 
be performed with the arms in front 
of the shoulders. 

9. Atlas Resister—Position: Lying, 
sitting or standing with the elbows 
flexed to right angles across the ab- 
domen. Movement: Force the fist in- 
to the palm of the opposite hand. 
Offer light resistance (palm) at the 
start, and increase the resistance as 
the shoulder muscles strengthen. In 
this exercise the hands should be al- 
ternated. 

10. Wall Climb—Position: Stand 
erect, facing a wall or with the in- 
jured side to the wall. The arm may 
be bent or straight. Movement: 
Walk the arm up the wall as high as 
the shoulder will permit by alter- 
nately moving the index and second 
fingers. The arm should be lowered 
in the same manner. 

11. The Rocker—Position: The pa- 
tient should lie on his back. Move- 
ment: Pull the knees to the chest, 
lock the arms around the knees, 
and pull on the knees. The back 
may be rounded and then the patient 
should rock back and forth. 

12. Push Away—Position: Stand 
erect facing the wall, arm’s length 
away, with the palms of the hands on 
the wall. Movement: Flex the elbows 
until the chin touches the wall—ex- 
tend the elbows until the body is in 
a starting position. The technique is 
the same as is used for a push up. 

13. Leaning Table—Position: Place 
the hands on the side of a table, el- 
bows straight, feet well to the rear. 
The body should be straight and on 
a 35 to 45 degree angle. Movement: 
Rock from side to side placing the 
weight first on one shoulder then on 
the other. The patient may also rock 
forward and backward. 

14. Shoulder Swing—Position: Side 
straddle with the hands on the hips. 
Movement: The right hand touches 
the left toe and the left hand is 
thrown upward as high as possible. 
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Then the alternate hands should 
touch the toes. The patient should 
work until he can touch the out- 
side rear of the opposite foot. 

15. Break Chain—Position: Lying 
sitting or standing. Movement: In 
this exercise the patient should flex 
his elbows and make believe he is 
breaking a chain across his chest. 
The resistance offered should be var- 
ied as the shoulder muscles strength- 
en. A teammate may place his hands 
back of the patient's elbows and 
thus offer greater resistance. 

16. Kneeling Push Ups—Position: 
Kneeling position on all fours, with 
the palms of the hands directly under 
the shoulders, the back straight, and 
the fingers pointed forward. Move- 
ment. A regular push up from this 
position, touching the chin to the 
floor. 

17. Towel Drill—Position: The pa- 
tient should stand erect and hold a 
towel behind his back, with one hand 
above his shoulder, and one behind 
the opposite hip. Movement: The mo- 
tion is the same as that used in dry- 
ing the back. The patient may vary 
the range of movement by adjusting 
his hands on the towel; likewise re- 
sistance may be varied. 

18. Circle the Body—Position: 
Stand erect. Movement: Circle the 
arm (inward and outward) in front 
of the body. The hand circumscribes 
a complete circle with the palm fac- 
ing down at the 90 and 270 degree 
marks, and forward at the 180. As 
the shoulder injury improves, the 
circle which is used becomes larger. 

19. Chair Balance—Position: Body 
erect and the weight should be sup- 
ported on the hands. The hands are 
placed on the backs of two chairs. 
The patient starts with his toes on 
the ground, and eventually raises 
them off the ground. If possible, he 
should advance to a support between 
parallel bars. Movement: Very little, 
if any, until the shoulder muscles 
are quite strong. 

20. The Forcer—Position: Stand 
erect with the palm of the hand (in- 
jured side) on the back of the neck. 
Movement: Lower the hand side- 


ward, rotating the arm as it moves 
down the back until the back of the 
hand is in contact with the buttocks. 
Grasp the wrist with the opposite 
hand and slowly force the wrist 
down the buttocks, and then bring 
the wrist up slowly to the middle of 
the back. 

21. Push Ups—Position: Front lean- 
ing rest. The patient’s hands should 
be under his shoulders and his body 
should be straight from his head to 
his heels. His fingers should be point- 
ed straight ahead. Movement: Bend 
the elbows and touch the chest to 
the ground. Straighten the elbows, 
raising the body to the original po- 
sition. Keep the _ body straight 
throughout the exercise. 

22. The Worm—Position: Stand 
erect. Movement: Bend forward plac- 
ing the hands on the floor (keep the 
knees as straight as possible). Descend 
by walking forward on the hands 
without bending the knees until the 
body is parallel and within a few in- 
ches of the floor. Walk backwards to 
the starting position. As the strength 
of the shoulder progresses the patient 
may add push ups when the body is 
parallel to the floor. 

23. Side Straddle Hop—Position: 
Stand erect. Movement: Jump to a 
side straddle position, and at the 
same time raise the arms sideward. 
Raise the arms just as high as the 
injury will permit, eventually clap- 
ping the hands above the head. 

24. Crossbar Hang—Position: Hang 
relaxed from a crossbar. Grip with 
the palms out and the palms in. The 
patient should start with one min- 
ute and increase the time. Move- 
ment: Very little, if any movement, 
until the shoulder muscles are quite 
strong. No pull ups. 

25. Ladder Walk—Position: Hang- 
ing from an overhead ladder. Move- 
ment: Walk the ladder with support 
from the arms. Keep the toes in con- 
tact with the floor until the should- 
er muscles are strengthened. 

26. Straddle Pull Ups—Position: 
The patient should lie on his back 
with his arms stretched upward. A 


(Continued on page 67) 
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BIKE NO. 105 SUPPORTER 


A popular-priced supporter of all- 
woven, regular BIKE elastic. Pro- 
vides adequate support with com- 
fort. An excellent value, with 3” 
waistband, 1%” leg straps. 


BIKE NO. 15 SUPPORTER 
All black, especially designed for 
wrestlers. 5-inch heavy woven waist- 
band stands exceptional wear and 
strain. Sturdy pouch is knitted, gives 
more elasticity, more comfort, free- 
dom from chafing. 


BIKE NO. 53 CUP SUPPORTER 


A really comfortable cup supporter! 
Specially constructed pouch forms 
tube with no rough edges to irritate. 
Unbreakable snaps hold pouch to 3” 
waistband, make it easy to insert cup 
and cushion. 


BIKE NO. 10 SUPPORTER 
Form-fit knitted cotton and rayon 
pouch, softer, more flexible. Full 
lateral waistband stretch at seam. 
Edges selvaged to minimize rolling 
and curling. 3” waistband, 14” leg 
bands, with inlaid rubber. 


BIKE NO. 54 CUP SUPPORTER 


Special pouch formed like a tube 
shields wearer against irritation. Un- 
breakable snaps fasten pouch to 
specially constructed 6” waistband 
—easy to insert cup and cushion. 
Unusually comfortable. 


BIKE NO. 86 SUPPORTER 
Wide 6” waistband for extra sup- 
port. One-piece woven all-elastic 
pouch 6” wide. Made of high-quality 
long-stretch elastic throughout. 1%” 
leg straps. 


BIKE “STRAP*” SUPPORTER 
Sturdy, long-lasting, unusually com- 
fortable. Woven all-elastic pouch 
gives extra-firm support. Crotch con- 
struction gives added comfort. 1%” 
leg bands; 3” waistband. 


BIKE NO. 59 SUPPORTER 
For light exercise, everyday wear. 
1%” waistband, 1” leg bands. Par- 
ticularly suitable for swimming. Sheds 
water, dries quickly, allows full lat- 
eral stretch. 


THE BIKE WEB COMPANY 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6 
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BIKE NO. 65 KNEE PAD 
Absorbs shocks to knees and elbows. 
A a” thick foam rubber pad is en- 
closed between two layers of knitted 
webbing. Stretches, flexes with knee 
and elbow movement. Tapered to 
follow natural contours. Four sizes— 
S, M, L, Ex. 


BIKE TRAINERS’ TAPES 
Bike Tapes stick fast, stay on, mini- 
mize tape irritation, resist age and 
climatic conditions. BIKE FORMULA 
87 Trainers’ Tape . . . highest quality 
obtainable, extra strong, extra pro- 
tective. BIKE ZINC OXIDE Trainers 
Tape . . . slightly lighter back cloth, 
more flexible, more economical. 


BIKE NO. 65-C KNEE PAD 
5 colors: Scarlet, Gold, Kelly Green, 
Royal Blue, Black. Pad same con- 
struction as No. 65. Washable, pre- 
shrunk, colors won't run. Wonderful 
protection and a smart way to match 


BIKE ANKLE AND HAND WRAP 


No. 44 has selvage edges, non-ravel 
ends! Closely-woven, herringbone 
weave cotton 2%” wide by 2 yds. 
long. Finest material withstands re- 
peated launderings. No. 45 with 
tails on one end for tying. No. 46... 
36 yards long. No. 47...72 yards 
long. 


TENSOR* ELASTIC BANDAGE 
Ideal for sprains, torn muscles, dis- 
locations. Woven with live rubber 
thread, TENSOR exerts even, con- 
trolled pressure, is easy to apply. 
Available in 2” to 6” widths, 51 
yards long when stretched. 
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BIKE CHARLEY HORSE WRAP 
A 3” wide strip of elastic webbing 
cut 8 feet long (unstretched). Cov- 
ered natural rubber, fine cotton yarn. 
Very effective treatment when ap- 
plied over a heat pack or when 
heavy, sturdy support is needed. 


BIKE NO. 88 ANKLET 


An unusually soft and pliable knitted 
garment made without seams or 
welts. The seamless construction and 
specially finished edges allow com- 
fortable wear for the user. 


BIKE NO. 99 KNEE CAP 
The No. 99 is knitted without seams, 
thus eliminating separation of rubber 
and fabric and increasing its ability 
to withstand repeated laundering. 
Specially finished top and bottom 
insures extra-long wear. 


BIKE NO. 49 CUP 

No. 49 Cup is a new BIKE product, 
molded from light, strong magnesium. 
Provides greatest possible protec- 
tion. BIKE NO. 50 CUP is new, im- 
proved, made of tough, feather- 
weight Tenite, offers complete safety 
and comfort. 


BIKE NO. 48 RUBBER CUSHION 
A porous, springy rubber cushion that 
fits snugly over the edges of the cup 
but is removable for sanitary pur- 
poses. Will not chafe, affords maxi- 
mum comfort and protection. Fits all 
standard cups. 


There’s a BIKE Support for every sport 


THE BIKE WEB COMPANY 309 w. Jackson Biva 
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A Simplified Pass Defense 
for the Junior High School 


By NORMAN GESKE 


Football Coach, Roosevelt Junior High School, Beloit, Wisconsin 


ERHAPS the most difficult task 

any football coach faces is the 
sroper instruction of his team in pass 
lefense. When he is a junior high 
school coach the difficulty of the task 
; increased by the complete lack of 
experience found in the players. 
However, there is consolation in the 
ict that the pass offenses which are 
ncountered in games must also be 
‘imple because the opposing coach is 
vorking with boys of a similar type. 
During our first two years at Roose- 
velt we experimented with a variety 
of defenses, all of which proved un- 
satisfactory. These involved a com- 
bination man-for-man and zone de- 
fense which made it necessary to 
teach the boys to shift when the ends 
criss-crossed and to check offensive 
receivers over to one another when 
the case demanded. We discovered 
that on too many occasions our boys 
failed to switch properly, due to their 
lack of ability to master such a com- 
plex system, and, as a result, the re- 
ceivers were completely in the clear. 
That more touchdowns were not 
scored against us, on passes, was due 
entirely to the lack of consistent ac- 
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curacy on the part of the opposing 
passers. The need for a simple sys- 
tem of pass defense which the boys 
could handle was evident. 

In an effort to solve this problem 
we devised a pass defense which is 
based on the following suppositions 
which have been found for the most 
part to be true in junior high school 
football: 

1. The defense must be simple 
with fixed man-for-man_responsibil- 
ity. 

2. Due to the lack of consistency 
and accuracy on the part of junior 
high school passers, it is improbable 
that the offense will complete a high 
percentage of passes; therefore, the 
primary objective of our defense will 
be to sacrifice strength against short 
passes in order to defend better 
against long ones. 

Our pass defense operates from a 
5-4-2, a defense which we used pri- 
marily against the running game. 
(See “Simplified Defensive Strategy 
for the Junior High School,” 
The Athletic Journal, Oct. 1951) In 
our pass defense setup we divided the 
six possible pass defenders into three 
groups; the safety men, the outside 
backers-up, and the inside backers-up 
(Diagram 1). 

The safety men are responsible for 
the offensive end on their side of the 
line. That is their only pass defense 
assignment. Their ability to react as 
soon as the offensive end starts to 
move is the key to their job. We stress 
that the safety men must keep their 
eyes on the end from the time he 
comes out of the huddle so that they 
may make the proper defensive move. 
If the end does not block, and starts 
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across the line, they pick him up as a 
potential pass receiver (Diagram 2). 
If their end blocks, the safety men 
immediately start to move up to stop 
the projected running play. If the 
end on their side is a downfield block- 
er, in many cases he will lead them to 
the play (Diagram 3). 

It is granted that there is a def- 
inite weakness, since the safety man 
cannot come up fast enough to cover 
the end on quick short jump passes or 
passes into the flat, and that he also 
has a difficult assignment if the end 
cuts across the middle a few yards over 
the line of scrimmage. Our inside 
backers-up are depended on to give us 
some help on passes up the middle, 
and we feel that we would just as 
soon let them have the short passes 
in the flat rather than give them a 
shot at completing a long one. We 
hope we may minimize the gain, and 
enough passes will be incomplete, 
due to improper execution, so that 
these passes will not pose a major 
threat. 

The two outside backers-up are 
responsible for any receiver, other 
than the end, who comes out on their 
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side. They operate in much the same 
manner as do the safety men. The 
backers-up watch the end, and if he 
blocks, they immediately start across 
the line to stop an anticipated run- 
ning play. If the end starts downfield, 
the outside backer-up drops back three 
or four steps and watches for the sec- 
ond man out, on the assumption that 
the play may be a pass and he may 
be a pass receiver (Diagram 4). The 
outside backer-up is asked to take 
the backward steps so that a fast- 
moving back will not reach him too 
quickly for him to react. We insist 
that he back up and keep his eyes 
on the offensive team at all times. If 
the play is a quick opener, with both 
ends going downfield, by dropping 
back, he will be in position to get at 
the ball-carrier from the side should 
he break through the line and past 
the inside backers-up. If it is a pass, 
he is on a strictly man-for-man basis 
covering the second man out (Dia- 
gram 5). 

Thus, with the outside backers-up 
and the safety men we have simple 
man-for-man coverage on four receiv- 
ers. 

Our two inside backers-up have 
no men to cover. They are taught to 
watch the offensive guards. If the 
guards wall up, or drop back a step 
or two, a common type of pass pro- 
tection used by all the teams in our 
conference but one, our inside back- 
ers-up immediately drop back to cov- 














er the middle. In this way they often 
break up jump passes and spot pass- 
es to ends cutting across the center. 
They are not responsible for any man, 
but are taught to check vigorously any 
enemy pass receiver who tries to cross 
in front of them. Thus, the inside 
backers-up assist their teammates, es- 
pecially the safety man who may have 





rT is the third article Norman 
Geske has authored for us this 
year. “Passing Offense in the Jun- 
ior High School” in September, and 
“Defensive Strategy for Junior 
High Schools” in October follow 
the reasoning that football to be 
successful for junior high schools 
must be kept simplified. Following 
graduation from Milwaukee State 
Teachers College he began his 
highly successful coaching career 
at Roosevelt and is now finishing 
his fourth year at that school. 











a hard job in picking up an end who 
cuts across shallow (Diagram 6). If 
the guards pull out or block regularly 
they react as required by our run- 
ning defense. When an inside backer- 
up is required to shoot the gap accord- 
ing to our defensive signal, (See ar- 
ticle in the October 1951 issue), he 
fulfills his defensive assignment with- 
out regard for what the offensive 
guards do. Often he breaks through, 














rushes the passer, and breaks up the 
play. The remaining inside backer- 
up watches the guards and reacts ac- 
cordingly (Diagram 7). 

All of our pass defenders are 
taught to go for the ball after the 
pass is thrown, in an effort to inter- 
cept or to gain good position for 
blocking or tackling, in case the pass 
is intercepted by a teammate or 
caught by an opponent. It was in- 
teresting to note that our inside back- 
ers-up, who had no specific men to 
cover, had the best interception record 
on our squad. This record was gained 
by their quick reaction in picking off 
jump passes down the middle and 
underthrown passes to receivers who 
cut deep across the middle. 

This type of coverage against the 
straight TIT offense has worked very 
well for us. We did, however, face 
the problem of what to do against 
teams that used a flanker. This type 
of formation presents two problems 
which our standard defense cannot 
solve. First, it is possible for three 
receivers to come out from one side. 
Second, a fast back from a flanking 
position is almost impossible for our 
outside backer-up to cover (Diagram 
8). 

In order to solve these problems 
we rotate our defense, with the re- 
sult that we actually play a 5-3-3 which 
is slightly overshifted in our defen- 
sive backfield. The outside backer- 

(Continued on page 74) 
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HE outstanding achievements of 

European distance stars in the last 
two decades have evoked considerable 
comment in the United States. The 
sterling performances of the Swedish 
athletes in particular, have earned for 
them the plaudits and admiration of 
the entire world. 

Witnessing the 1948 Olympic 
Games at London, we were first shock- 
ed and then amazed at the consum- 
mate ease with which the Europeans 
surpassed our finest distance men. All 
this, while other members of our 
Olympic team were dominating the 
sprints, hurdles, relays and middle- 
distance runs. 

How is this recognized superiority 
explained? The Swedish people be- 
lieve the answer to this question lies 
in two factors: running technique, and 
an acutely different training proce- 
dure known as Fartlek. 


Running Technique 


The running ——— of the Swed- 
ish athlete appears to be vastly differ- 
ent from that of the American, who 
often employs a stretch stride with 
high knee lift and pronounced exten- 
sion of the forward foot. The Swed- 
ish stride rotates through a relatively 
short pendulum arc with minimum 
knee lift. In recovery, the calf and 
thigh are folded to such a degree that 
the heel appears to lightly touch the 
gluteus, prior to its rhythmical for- 
ward movement on a shortened leg 
lever. Then the knee is lifted to a 
strict minimum to permit the foot to 
clear the track. ‘The toes are not 
pointed as the foot swings gracefully 
back and forth. There is no apparent 
stretching out of the lower leg, neither 
is there bounce, knee lock nor stride 
check. The foot swings back immed- 
iately after the normal forward stride 
has expended itself. 

The Swedish policy of permitting 
the leg to swing up high in back is 
not to be misconstrued as a kick. 
Rather, it is a normal continuance of 
the leg’s vertical force which permits 
gravity to initiate, without the expen- 
diture of human energy, the falling 
through of the leg into the next stride. 
Allowing the leg to swing up high is 
not considered wasteful because it is, 
therefore, in the best possible position 
to economically swing downward and 
forward into the first half of its pen- 
dulum arc. 
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Fartlek and European Superiority in Distance Running 


By CHARLES E. BEAUDRY 


Assistant Track Coach, St. Louis University 





In summary, the Swedish coaches 
and athletes object to the American 
propensity toward: 1) high knee lift 
(useless expenditure of energy, except 
in sprinting); 2) front leg extension 
(destroys natural rhythm and tightens 





LONG with the famed, Jim 

Thorpe, Dr. Charles Beaudry 
is the only other living American 
who has won both the National 
Decathlon and Pentathlon cham- 
pionships. A graduate of Mar- 
quette and Laval Universities, he 
is now a member of the St. Louis 
University faculty. Beaudry is a 
frequent and welcome contributor 
to these pages. 











gastrocnemius); 3) bounce (reduces 
smooth efficient downward-backward 
foot action); 4) jarring stride (causes 
over-development of antagonistic mus- 
cles, which act as a human brake, pro- 
ducing a vertical oscillation of body 
weight, defrauding the muscular struc- 
ture of vital energy which could be 
utilized to produce forward motion); 
5) low leg kick (prevents full employ- 
ment of gravity to initiate downward- 
forward pendulum stride); 6) stride 
pause (consumes valuable time, in- 
compatible with swift, economical dis- 
tance running); 7) arm pump (in- 
stead, arms should swing along in re- 
iaxed fashion to maintain proper 
counter-balance). 


Training Procedure 


Fartlek, translated into English as 
speed-play, is the name given to the 
Swedish training technique. In theory 
it permits an athlete, during each 
workout of an hour and a half, to 
cover a greater distance, to do more 
speed work and to suffer less fatigue 
then do conventional American train- 
ing techniques. 

Fartlek, physically and mentally 
stimulating, embraces approximately 
four miles of uninterrupted activity 
and stresses a judicious combination 
of speed and stamina development. 
It is a philosophy of training intro- 
duced by Gusta Holmer, Swedish 
Olympic coach, which emphatically 
rejects the American principle of es- 
tablished distances. Re-invoking the 
pleasurable games of childhood and 









acting as a mental stimulus for the 
runner, it embodies a program of lib- 
eral exercise which is varied to suit 
the peculiar needs of each individual 
and to rapidly actuate his physiolog- 
cal potentialities. Defined as “a path 
to an oasis in the wilderness of train- 
ing,” it is highly personal, easily alter- 
ed and has as its main tenet that 
training is to stimulate rather than 
exhaust. 

_ In Fartlek, jogging, sprinting, walk- 
ing, running and striding are com- 
bined with discernment, so that the 
body is never unduly overtaxed. Run- 
ning is changed to a walk when ex- 
cessive weariness is felt so that fatigue- 
pie may be efficiently dispelled, 
»efore harm is done to the neuromus- 
cular system. Fartlek training becomes 
a variegated game, reducing the men 
tal and physical strain of constant 
track training which can be boring, 
onerous and harmful, dulling the 
mind and annihilating interest. 

An acceptable Fartlek distance 
workout, in addition to a four-hou 
cross country weekend walk, would 
comprise: 

1. Ten minutes of easy jogging. 2. 
Steady speed for three-quarters to one 
and one-quarter miles. 3. Walking 
for five minutes. 4. Easy running, in- 
terspersed with wind sprints until 
tired. 5. Easy running, with sudden, 
energetic change of pace. 6. Seven- 
eighths speed uphill for 200 meters. 
7. Walking for a short period. 8. 
Striding pace for 400 meters. 9. Tap- 
ering off to easy running. 10. Walk- 
ing. 

The basic principles of Fartlek may 
oe repeated several times, if desired, 
with the entire procedure employed 
five times a week. The Swedish 
coaches advocate that this training be 
carried out on an almost year-round 
basis, for they believe it brings about 
iess deviation in performance, con- 
sumes less energy, and in the long 
run is more beneficial than periodic 
training. They believe in the prin- 
ciple of the soft muscle, of avoiding 
running on hard concrete, wood or 
cinder tracks. Their training is al- 
most exclusively restricted to soft, 
pliable, springy surfaces, such as grass 
or pine-covered paths. They fear that 
the muscles of the leg tighten and 
shorten from running on hard sur- 
faces with resultant loss of speed and 
endurance. A relaxed, soft muscle, on 

(Continued on page 65) 
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LITTLE LEAGUE Keds, designed for Official Games, have 
no-spiking cleats of rubber; safety toe-caps. Keds 
Arch Cushions and Cushioned Insoles. Black. Men’s 
6% to 12; boys’ 1 to 6. 


TEAM-MATE Keds for girls’ basketball—for all fast 
sports. Soles are tough—designed for lightness, 
speed, fast stops. Famous Keds Arch Cushions and 
Cushioned Insoles. White. 


Especially designed to 
improve performance in 
each of these 8 top 
games and sports 


TRACK Keds burn up cinders—perfectly pitched, light 
as gloves. Gum soles and hee! pads leave arch ex- 
tremely limber. Lace-to-toe tops brace feet in action. 
Black. Men’s 6 to 12. 


HANDBALL Keds are especially designed for hard 
courts with thick, resilient crepe soles, extra thick 
bumper toe-guards, and sides reinforced at high weat 
points. Black. 
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CAGER Keds in team colors have fast-moving dash for U.S. ROYAL TREAD Keds have top speed and grip for 

basketball. Soles with pivot-pad, cooling vent eyelets. basketball. Caterpillar sole blocks; large easy-pivot 

Men’s and boys’. Blue, Red, Gold, Black, White. pads, extra arch-support stays, bumper toes. Double 
Cushioned heels. Blue, Red, Gold, Black, White. 


hed, light 
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DECK 'N COURT Keds double for sailing and tennis. CAL-COURT Keds have new flexible arch soles with 


Anti-slip soles give safe, fast footing on wet or dry traction grooves and slotted ribs at arch—extremely 
surfaces. Shockproof Arch Cushions and Cushioned flexible and anti-slip. High-service toe-guards. 
Insoles. White, Faded Blue Denim or Navy. 


US. Keds. 


The Shoes of Champiions-They Wash 
@ UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 
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Simplifying the Bunt 


fee average young baseball player 
wants to hit the ball when he 
ay up to bat. He has little interest 
in bunting and seems to resent spend- 
ing much time learning how to bunt 
safely. Learning the modern big 

e style of front-facing stance in 
er to lay a sacrifice bunt requires 
as much time as learning to bat. 

After several seasons of schoolboy 
baseball, with the handicaps of short 
practice sessions and scarcity of real 
material, we have questioned the ad- 
visability of trying to teach every base- 
ball tec ae exactly as it is per- 
formed by the big leaguer. 

In teaching swimming, some 
coaches start the beginner with a goal 
of learning an elementary style of the 
crawl stroke. This stroke is not the 
advanced style. The two strokes vary 
only in arm action, and perhaps in 
the many minor adjustments that are 
necessary for the advanced stroke. 
Mastery of the elementary stroke will 
give the — self-confidence, and, 
as he builds up experience with fur- 


lea: 


ther use of the stroke, he will be ready 


to try the more advanced stroke. 

It is our firm belief that we might 
well try teaching some of our baseball 
skills in the same way. Baseball tech- 
niques are probably more crystallized 
than are the skills in any of our other 
major sports, but perhaps we should 
examine some of them more closely 
to see if we should teach an elemen- 
tary type of skill instead of the ad- 
vanced or major league style. Our 
thinking along this line takes into 
consideration Joseph E. Truskowski’s, 


Illustration 1 shows reg- 
ular batting stance and bat 
position. 


In Illustration 2 the bat 
is pulled through the right 
hand by a downward sweep 
of the left hand. 


By HAROLD S. DeGROAT 


Hawley School, Newtown, Connecticut 


A Forward Step in Catching, which 
helps the schoolboy catcher to throw 
with more ease to second base in steal 
situations. It considers the idea of 
the jump stride by the schoolboy 
catcher in making the same throw of 
a high ball. Both of these are ele- 
mentary to the big league style of step 
and throw. 

We are especially interested in 
teaching the bunt and believe that 
there is an elementary style of bunt- 
ing that may be taught to the begin- 
ner; a style which may be taught more 
easily than the standard style because 
there is less detail of movement of the 
feet and other =e of the body. The 
less complex the movement, the eas- 
ier it is to learn. 


Practice Time — A Big Factor 
in Schoolboy Baseball 


The practice-time element is the 
greatest factor in trying to teach the 
modern schoolboy. Although we 
have no way of knowing exactly how 
much time the small school baseball 
coach may depend upon; we can esti- 
mate it to be not much more than 
the time available to the coaches in 
our league of small high schools. This 
time, prior to the season’s opening 
game, may range from one and one- 
half hours to two and one-half hours 

r day, three times a week, up to 
ive times a week in some cases. The 
time available in our situation is the 
minimum. Once the scheduled games 
begin, that same coach is lucky to 
have two days for practice each week 


Illustration 3 — 


right hand. 


movement. The left hand 
is moved up against the 


to be fitted in between two weekly 
games, rainy days, and postponed 
games. The average boy has work to 
do at home or is employed part-time 
after school. He cannot attend prac- 
tice every day and in some cases he 
cannot stay after 5:30 except to play 
a scheduled game. The drain of or 
dinary employees by the military or- 
ganization of our country will un- 
doubtedly make this even more wide- 
spread during the coming seasons. 

This element of little time permits 
the teaching of only elementary base- 
ball in many small schools over the 
country. Straightaway hitting, base 
stealing, and bunting are about as 
far as the group may go since there 
is very little time to devote to the 
more advanced techniques of offen- 
sive and defensive baseball. Pre-sea- 
son baseball must contend with wet 
fields, rain, cold, and other handicaps. 
These conditions are better or worse 
in different parts of the country. 

Coach Archie Allen, who took his 
Springfield College team to the Oma- 
ha play-offs last June, says that he has 
sufficient time to cover practically 
every situation likely to come up in 
agame. He has a baseball cage to use 
and may start practice when the boys 
are still tossing the basketball around. 
That is as it should be. We all agree 
with another statement which he 
made, “In spite of all the time spent 
on defensive and offensive work, there 
is no substitute for base hits.” We 
know this includes the well-laid bunt 
when it is necessary. 

(Continued on page 72) 


Illustration 4 shows the 
bat extended ahead of the 
plate — ready for contact 
with a pitched ball. 
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It costs no more to equip your 
players with Wilson baseball gloves 
and mitts. Latest modern designs. 
Finest quality. Endorsed by top-flight 
players, managers and coaches. 


See your Wilson dealer. 


WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO., CHICAGO 


Branch offices in New York, San Francisco and 26 other principal cities. 
(A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Inc.) 
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“Barry Crecheen 
BALL HAWK “4” 


Extra large size 4-finger model. Finest 
glove cowhide. ‘‘Snap action” laced 
break in heel for full finger action. 
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“Phil Cavarretta 
BALL HAWK “3” 
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High School Football Offense 


NCE again, it is our pleasure to 

record some of the best plays 
from all over the country, as sent 
in to us by high school coaches. To 
those coaches who sent in plays, thus 
making this annual feature possible, 
our sincere thanks. As was done last 
year, we are grouping the plays ac- 
cording to formation. Before starting 
off with the most popular offense, 
the T and its variations. we want to 
pass along what we consider to be 
the freak play of the year. This was 
sent to us by an Arkansas coach. The 
play in question was a pass play 
from the standard T, with the left 
halfback in motion. The pass, in- 
tended for the right end, hit him on 
the head, and bounced into the arms 
of the safety man, who in turn was 
tackled by the left halfback, who had 
been in motion. The safety man 
fumbled, and the offensive right end, 
for whom the pass was originally in- 
tended, grabbed the ball and went 
30 yards for the touchdown. 


T Formation 


A Washington coach sent in the 
plays shown in Diagrams | and 2. 
Both plays use the direct snap from 
center to the right half. In Diagram 
1, the right half spins and fakes to 
the fullback, completes the spin, and 
hands off to the left halfback, who 





slants off tackle. Diagram 2 is a 
companion play, and its success de- 
pends primarily upon a fast fullback. 
The right half spins, as is shown in 
Diagram 1, this time giving to the 
fullback. He completes his spin and 
fakes to the left halfback. It will be 
noted that in Diagram | the quarter- 
back traps the defensive left end; 
whereas, in Diagram 2 the defensive 
halfback is the quarterback’s target. 
If the defensive end holds up, fear- 
ing another trap, he is outflanked 






































by the speed of the fullback. If he 
crashes, he meets three potential 
blockers. 

Diagram 3 is an end around play 
The quarterback spins and fakes to 
the right half driving in. He then 
fakes a pitch-out to the fullback 
and hands off to the left end. The 
right guard pulls and blocks. 

A Phoenix, Arizona coach used the 
play shown in Diagram 4 with con 
siderable success. The quarterback 
spins back, faking a pitch-out. The 
right half and fullback slow up after 
the supposed pitch-out and look back 
at the play. The quarterback, mean- 
while, fakes to the left half for a 
trap up the middle. The fullback 
then starts out at full speed again 
and receives the pitch-out. 

A coach who is blessed with an end 
who can throw to some extent will 
find the play shown in Diagram 5 a 
valuable addition to his repertoire 
of tricks. The quarterback hands off 
to the right half, who reverses to the 
left half, who in turn hands off to 
the right end on the standard end 
around. The right end then has the 
run or pass option, the pass being 
deep to the left end. 

In Upper New York State the 
screen pass shown in Diagram 6 
proved successful. The right half hits 
the defensive right end momentarily, 
and then moves over behind the 
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screen formed by the left guard, left 
tackle, and center. The two ends go 
deep, veering to their right to pull 
the defense over. 

Diagram 7 shows the regular T 
formation cross buck. The fullback 
fakes a buck up the middle to draw 
the defense in. Both of the guards 
pull. Should the end crash, the ball- 
carrier goes outside. 

In Diagram 8, the left halfback 
flankers right. The left end brush 
blocks the opposing tackle and goes 
into the secondary. The center drives 
for the safety man, while the right 
tackle and right end cross block. The 
flanker’s assignment is the outside 
backer-up. After faking a hand-off 
to the right half, the quarterback 
gives to the fullback, who veers sharp- 
ly, cutting inside end. The quarter- 
back continues back into the pocket. 
Diagram 9 is a pass play run in se- 
quence with the play shown in Dia- 
gram 8. The backfield maneuvers are 
the same, with the exception that the 
quarterback keeps and throws to the 
right end, cutting to his right. The 
line assignments differ as follows: 
The left tackle takes his opposing 
tackle, while the left guard pulls to 
get the end. The center blocks on 
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the guard instead of going for the 
safety man. The right end goes for 
the tackle as before, releases, and 
goes downfield for the pass. The 
flanker decoys and is a potential re- 
lease receiver. The fullback, after 
carrying out the fake, takes the de- 
fensive left tackle. 

In Diagram 10, the play shown is 
a variation of the cross buck shown 
in Diagram 7, the basic differences 
being that in this play the left half 
goes for the on-side backer-up; the 
center veers sharply, and drives for 
the right defensive halfback. The 
right guard does not pull, but takes 
the opposing guard. These two plays 
are good illustrations of: 1. The 
ball-carrier following all of his inter- 
ference. 2. Picking up part of the in- 
terference in the secondary. Diagram 
7 was sent in from Michigan, while 
Diagram 10 came from Massachu- 
setts. 

A T formation off-tackle play, 
with all of the semblance of a single 
wing power play, is shown in Dia- 
gram 11. The quarterback comes 
back fast and hands off to the left 
halfback who continues running lat- 
erally, and then cuts and follows the 
fullback and guard through the hole. 


When run in sequence with a left 
halfback tackle trap play, it has a 
tendency to keep the defensive tackle 
honest and prevent him from sliding 
down the line. 

In Diagram 12, we find a wide end 
run with four blockers out in front. 
Both guards pull and lead the right 
half and fullback around the end. 
The right end engages his opposing 
end until he receives help from the 
left guard coming around. The quar- 
terback uses a reverse step and tosses 
a fast pitch-out to the left halfback. 

In the play shown in Diagram 13 
the left end is split off. The left half 
moves and sets as a flanker right. The 
left guard and center team the mid- 
die man in the five-man line. The 
right guard pulls to cross block the 
tackle. The left end, left tackle, and 
flanker work on the three backers- 
up. The quarterback fakes to the 
right halfback before giving to the 
fullback who powers over his own 
right guard. 

In Denver the middle trap play 
shown in Diagram 14 received a great 
deal of respect from opponents. The 
left halfback crosses in front of the 
fullback who has taken a jab step. 
The fake is to the halfback, with the 
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hand-off going to the fullback. The 
center and left tackle double-team the 
guard. The right guard neglects his 
opposing guard and goes for the 
right-side backer-up. The left guard 
throws the trap on the unopposed 
left defensive guard. The fake to 
the right by the backfield helps the 
right end get the desired angle on 
the backer-up on his side. 

Diagram 15 shows a pass to the 
fullback in the flat. The quarterback 
fakes to the left half on a quickie, 
then drops back into the pocket. The 
fullback fakes left, and then goes 
into the flat. The center has the key 
block, in that he must pull in time 
to get the defensive right end. 

The old Bears fullback delayed 
buck, as is shown in Diagram 16, 
was sent in as the most successful T 
formation play in New Orleans high 
schools this past season. The line uses 
pass protection blocking; the full- 
back sets himself for blocking pro- 
tection. The quarterback fades back, 
carrying out the fake pass, and then 
hands off to the fullback who goes 
right up the center. 

In Diagram 17, the quarterback 
jumps into the air for a jump pass 
over the line, fakes the pass, comes 
down, jumps again, and hits the right 
halfback in the flat. A successful 
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fake on the jump pass will draw the 
defense in. 

Diagrams 18 and I8A, sent in 
from Tennessee, show a simple but 
effective off-tackle play run against 
a six and five-man line. In Diagram 
18, the end and tackle team the de- 
fensive tackle, while the right guard 
pulls for the defensive end. Under 
the five-man setup, the center and 
right guard team the middle man, 
leaving the left guard to pull and 
take the end. The right tackle leads 
the play, being assigned to the backer- 
up. If desired, the right end and 
tackle may team the _ defensive 
tackle, and the fullback may take 
the outside defensive backer-up. 
Thus, with the exception of the left 
guard, the assignments would be the 
same against either a five or six-man 
line. 

Diagram 19 shows an_ optional 
pass play. The right end splits off; 
the right halfback sets on the left 
flank. The flanker keeps the right 
defensive halfback engaged. This 
play puts terrific pressure on the 
backer-up, for if he moves to follow 
the end, the left halfback is the re- 
ceiver. 

From the same formation as is 
shown in Diagram 19, the play in 


Diagram 20 is run. The left end and 
left tackle cross-block the two men on 
the right side of the defensive five- 
man line. The left guard pulls and 
leads the play, driving for the out- 
side backer-up. The quarterback 
fakes to the left halfback and gives 
to the fullback. This play gives the 
fullback a very good outside 0; 
portunity. 


Split T 


In Diagram 21, the end around i 
run from the split formation. If i: 
is determined that the defense is 
taught to go with the quarterbac} 
this can be an effective play. The 
quarterback moves laterally alony 
the line, faking a quick-opener to 
the right halfback. The other two 
backs carry out the fake. 

Diagram 22 shows a pitch-out pass 
play. The quarterback moves down 
to fake a hand-off to the right half- 
back, then pitches out to the left half- 
back in the deep flat. The halfback 
has two possible receivers in the end 
or the right halfback. This play will 
put tremendous pressure on the line 
backer. 

Diagram 23 shows the old Statue 
of Liberty Play run from the split 
T. The quarterback makes a good 
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fake to the right halfback, then to 
the fullback, and then drops back in 
the pocket. The line blocked for a 
count of three, and then released 
and drifted to the right for about 
one count, before the left halfback 
took the ball. 

In Diagram 24, the left halfback is 
in motion, the right end and right 
tackle cross-block, and the right 
halfback leads the play through the 
hole, being assigned to the backer- 


up. 
Wing T 


The team using the play shown in 
Diagram 25 had a strong running 
attack; consequently, most of their 
opponents used the 6-3-2 or the 5-4-2 
defense against them. The quarter- 
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back pitches out to the left halfback 
for a sweep play. The halfback stops 
and throws deep. This is an effective 
pass play against the double safety. 

Diagram 26 shows an off-tackle 
play with the guard trapping the 
end. The quarterback fakes to the 
fullback for a center pop and hands 
off to the tailback. The wingback’s 
assignment is the strong-side backer- 
up. 

a from the balanced line, Dia- 
gram 27 shows a pass-lateral play. 
The quarterback spins back, faking 
to the fullback, sets and throws to 
the wingback short. The lateral is 
to the tailback. This is an interest- 
ing illustration of how some of the 
more popular single wing plays have 
been adapted for use with the quar- 
terback handling the ball. 


Single Wing 


Diagram 28 is almost the same play 
as the one shown in Diagram 27. The 
quarterback, being relieved of ball- 
handling duties in the single wing, 
becomes the pass receiver and he, 
in turn, laterals to the tailback 
coming around. This is the play that 
Dick Hanley used to use so effective- 
ly. 
In the Southwest the single wing 
end around play shown in Diagram 
29 proved popular. The tailback 
starts an off-tackle drive, leaving the 
ball with the wingback, who pivots 
and hands off to the left end, swing- 
ing wide. 

An Iowa coach sends in the double 
lateral shown in Diagram 30. The 


No. 4 back drives up the middle, 


handing off to the No. 2 back, who 
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starts to reverse to his left, and then 
laterals to the No. 3 back, who is 
trailed by the No. | back for a pos- 
sible lateral. A play of this type will 
oftentimes prove successful against 
a defensive end who earnestly trails 
the play to the opposite side. 

Run from the balanced line, the 
pass play shown in Diagram $31 
proved a substantial ground-gainer 
during the past season. All of the of- 
fensive line, with the exception of 
the right end, double-team their op- 
posing linemen. The quarterback 
traps on the charging defensive right 
end. The fullback makes a full spin, 
handing off to the wingback coming 
around on a reverse. The wingback 
drops back and throws to the right 
end who is freed from his defensive 
halfback by the run threat. 
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Diagram 32 shows an optional run 
or pass off of the buck lateral series. 
The fullback drives ahead, handing 
off to the quarterback, who laterals 
out to the tailback. The tailback has 
three potential receivers in the two 
ends and fullback, in addition to 
the running option. 

Diagrams 33 and 34 show two nice 
sequence plays. In Diagram 33, the 
guard pulls to team with the quarter- 
back on the defensive tackle. The 
fullback slows up the defensive end 
and goes for the strong-side half- 
back. The right end has a good 
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angle block on his opposing tackle. 
The tailback hands off to the wing- 
back, who has taken a jab step to 
his right, comes back and _ hits 
straight ahead. The tailback carries 
out the fake. Diagram 34 is a keep 
play in which the tailback fakes the 
hand-off to the wingback and keeps 
it. The end hits the tackle in, and 
goes for the strong-side backer-up. 
The fullback puts a keep block on 
the end, leaving the guard to get the 
defensive halfback. Again, the quar- 
terback works on the defensive tackle. 

Diagrams 35 and 36 show two more 
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companion plays run to the weak 
side. Diagram 35 finds the shifted 
guard pulling around for the weak- 
side backer-up. The tackle and cen- 
ter team the defensive guard. The 
fullback takes the end. The tailback 
drives forward for a tackle smash 
and drops the ball off to the wing- 
back. In Diagram 36, the tackle and 
center again team the guard; the 
left end pulls back for a block on 
the defensive end. The quarterback 
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and fullback fill the vacated spot 
against the tackle. The wingback 
fakes receipt of the ball from the 
tailback. 





Other Formations 


From a long punt formation, the 
kicker fakes the -kick and gives to 
the wingback, as is shown in Dia- 
gram 37. The left end ‘goes down as 
for a punt coverage, hooks back, 
and blocks on the halfback. The left 
wing blocks the end. 

The trick kick shown in Diagram 
38 scored three touchdowns for a 
Maryland high school. The No. 3 
back kneels, but is careful not to 
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touch his knee to the ground. He 
places the ball on the ground; No. 
4. kicks and misses. After a one 
count, the left end goes to the cor- 
ner of the end zone. The right end 
goes down to about a yard from the 
end zone line. Number 3 pitches 
back to No. 2 who runs or throws. 
The line holds for a one count and 
then drifts over in front of the play. 
With a left-footed kicker, the No. 1 
back is used. 
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The play shown in Diagram 39 i 
run from the Z formation, mad: 
famous by Charlie Bachman. The 
line is balanced, with the quarte: 
back on the center. The quarterback 
fakes a hand-off to the tailback fo 
a drive off tackle, carries back for : 
sweep, and throws to the left end 
going across. The right end goes 
deep to draw the halfback, while 
the wingback button hooks to pul! 
the linebacker in. 

The reverse pass shown in Dia 

am 40 is run from the Notre Dame 
Box. The halfback takes the snap 
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from center and drives forward for a 
tackle smash. The wingback fakes 
left and pivots back taking the ball, 
and continuing to drift laterally 
sights his receivers downfield. 

Diagram 41 shows a pass play from 
the double wing spread formation. 
The No. 1 and No. 2 backs go down 
as a unit and break sharply in dif- 
ferent directions. The end and No. 
3 backs flood the area with receivers. 
The tailback may take the snap and 
run to his left if he so desires. 

The play shown in Diagram 42 is 
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Extramural Meet 


By JIM RAGLIN 


Lincoln State Journal, Lincoln, Nebraska 


gee type of intramural pro- 
gram is being offered by the 
nation’s small colleges? 

Are these schools providing their 
students with a well-supervised pro- 
gram of non-varsity athletic competi- 
tion? 

What have the small colleges con- 
tributed to the advancement of intra- 
mural programs? 

America’s hundreds of small col- 
leges with enrollments of under 1,500 
students may answer these questions 
with pride. Despite tremendous dif- 
ficulties in making varsity athletics 
pay off financially. the majority of 
the nation’s small colleges offer stu- 
dents sound and progressive intra- 
mural athletic opportunities. 

Practically all of these educational 
institutions have intramural programs 
which are supervised by qualified 
physical education instructors. Al- 
though the range of sports offered is 
limited by the facilities available, the 
average athlete can remain an active 
participant in his favorite sport, com- 
peting with other students who are 
not on the varsity teams. 

Most of the small colleges offer 
touch football, basketball, volleyball 
and softball on their intramural agen- 
da. Some have bowling, table tennis 
and ice hockey. Others have an even 
wider range of sports which are of- 
fered to the non-varsity student. 

Regarding progress, the small 
schools may point with pride to the 
Midlands Conference Extramural 
Meet. This five-school conference is 
composed of colleges with enrollments 
of under 1,500. ‘The member schools 
include St. Ambrose College, Daven- 
port, Iowa; Loras College, Dubuque, 
Iowa; Lewis College, Lockport, Illi- 
nois; St. Norbert College, West De 
Pere, Wisconsin and St. Joseph Col- 
lege, Collegeville, Indiana. 

Lewis College has the smallest en- 
rollment, around 350 men; while St. 
Ambrose and Loras have in the neigh- 
borhood of 1,000 to 1, 200 enrolled. 

When the conference was formed in 
1947 one of the initial programs out- 
lined was the Extramural Meet. 

This program was designed to stim- 
ulate intramural competition by of- 
fering the non-varsity participants a 
chance to display their ability in com- 

tition with the intramural champ- 
ions of other schools. 

The plan requires member colleges 
to: 
1. Conduct intramural competition 
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in basketball, volleyball, table tennis 
(doubles and singles) and bowling. 

2. Determine by competition the 
school’s champions in the aforemen- 
tioned sports. 

3. Send the champions to the con- 
ference’s Extramural Meet in March 
where they will meet other champion- 
ship teams in supervised competition. 

The site of the Extramural Meet is 
alternated among the various confer- 
ence schools on an alphabetical basis. 
Each college sends its champions who 
play the other champions. The win- 
ners are awarded suitable trophies or 
medals, and the runners-up receive 
medals. Points are awarded to the 
colleges whose teams win and when 
the competition is finished, the school 
with the most points is declared the 
conference extramural champion. The 
points are awarded on a system re- 
sembling that used in scoring track 
meets — so many points for a first 
(victory), and so many for the run- 
ner-up. A trophy is awarded to the 
school with the most points. 

The cost of the tournament is taken 
care of by the host college. There is 
no Midlands policy determining what 
kind of awards the host school will 
present to the winners and runners- 
up, although such a policy is, in our 
opinion, wise. 

Time consumed by the Midlands 
meet is one day, but more time would 
be required for larger conferences. 
The elimination rounds are played in 
the morning and afternoon, with the 
finals scheduled at night. There is 
a banquet honoring the intramural 
stars prior to the finals. 

Not only does this program provide 
a stimulus to the individual college’s 
intramural program, but it serves the 
conference as well. By bringing in- 
tramural athletes of the various 
schools together, the students are giv- 
en the opportunity of meeting new 
friends socially and in athletic com- 
petition. 

Usually the participants wax loud 
and long on the merits of their par- 
ticular school, but they also learn to 
respect the students and institutions 
that make up the entire conference. 
The Midlands Conference means 
something to these men when they 
return from an extramural meet. Such 
esprit de corps is easily disseminated 
by non-varsity athletes and it infil- 
trates entire student bodies. This 
creates a beneficial interest in the con- 
ference, whether it be large or small. 





IM RAGLIN has had a varied 

career. Following three years 
aboard an LST in World War Il 
he attended Kansas University. He 
was appointed track coach at St. 
Norbert College, West De Pere, 
Wisconsin in 1950. That year his 
team went undefeated. Since pre- 
paring this article for us, Raglin 
left St. Norbert’s and is now em- 
ployed as a sports writer on the 
Lincoln State Journal, Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 











Midlands schools provide first class 
transportation, hotels, varsity uni- 
forms and everything to make the 
trip a success. Professional officials 
are secured for the competition. Noth- 
ing is spared to make the meet a suc- 
cess. 

Students appreciate such treatment. 
By giving these men the same uni- 
forms, transportation, meals and ac- 
commodations enjoyed by the varsity 
teams, the schools are strengthening 
their ties with future alumni. 

About 30 men make the trip to 
compete in the meet. Normally the 
basketball entry lists 9 to 11 men on 
the roster. Volleyball usually includes 
an additional 8 or 9 men and the 
bowling teams add 6 more. Three 
table tennis representatives, a man- 
ager and trainer, plus the coaches and 
other college athletic officials com- 
plete the traveling list. 

Expenses for the meet are nominal. 
The first Extramural Meet held at 
St. Ambrose College in 1947 entailed 
the following: 


Basketball (including trophy, 
other awards, officials) 
Bowling (including trophy, 
other awards, alley rental) 
Volleyball (including the same 
expenses as basketball) 
Table Tennis Singles (including 
trophy and other awards) 
Table Tennis Doubles (including 
trophy and other awards) 
Miscellaneous Expenses 
Banquet for the athletes and 
visiting college officials 


$76.00 


Total 


The conference furnishes the cham- 
pionship trophy for the final cham- 
pion. 

Considerable publicity has been 
given to the conference as a result of 
the Extramural Meet. Many other 
conferences have adopted and expand- 
ed the Midlands plan. The only 
recognition desired by the conference 
is that which comes from the students 
who participate. 

Although Midlands Conference is 

(Continued on page 61) 
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GENUINE AUTOGRAPHED LOUISVILLE SLUGGER—-POWERIZED. Natura! Ash White Finish. Turned from select, cir-seasoned, second growth 
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ZED. Quolity and finish identical to Ne. 125 but turned to slightly smetier dimension: 
models in the 125S group. An ossortment of not less than six different model: 


Kiner.- Jackie Robinson « Bebe Ruth - Duke Snider - Ted Williams 


4 GENUINE AUTOGRAPHED LOUISVILLE SLUGGER—OIL TEMPERED, Soddie Tan Finish. Turned from select, air-seasoned, second growth ASH and/or HICKORY 
Listed below are the Genuine Autographed models in the No. 40 group. An assortment of not less than six different models is gucrantesd te each carton | 
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Extramural Meet 


By JIM RAGLIN 


Lincoln State Journal, Lincoln, Nebraska 


HAT type of intramural pro- 
gram is being offered by the 
nation’s small colleges? 

Are these schools providing their 
students with a well-supervised pro- 
gram of non-varsity athletic competi- 
tion? 

What have the small colleges con- 
tributed to the advancement of intra- 
mural programs? 

America’s hundreds of small col- 
leges with enrollments of under 1,500 
students may answer these questions 
with pride. Despite tremendous dif- 
ficulties in making varsity athletics 
pay off financially, the majority of 
the nation’s small colleges offer stu- 
dents sound and progressive intra- 
mural athletic opportunities. 

Practically all of these educational 
institutions have intramural programs 
which are supervised by qualified 
physical education instructors. Al- 
though the range of sports offered is 
limited by the facilities available, the 
average athlete can remain an active 
participant in his favorite sport, com- 
peting with other students who are 
not on the varsity teams. 

Most of the small colleges offer 
touch football, basketball, volleyball 
and softball on their intramural agen- 
da. Some have bowling, table tennis 
and ice hockey. Others have an even 
wider range of sports which are of- 
fered to the non-varsity student. 

Regarding progress, the small 
schools may point with pride to the 
Midlands Conference Extramural 
Meet. This five-school conference is 
composed of colleges with enrollments 
of under 1,500. The member schools 
include St. Ambrose College, Daven- 
port, Iowa; Loras College, Dubuque, 
Iowa; Lewis College, Lockport, Illi- 
nois; St. Norbert College, West De 
Pere, Wisconsin and St. Joseph Col- 
lege, Collegeville, Indiana. 

Lewis College has the smallest en- 
rollment, around 350 men; while St. 
Ambrose and Loras have in the neigh- 
borhood of 1,000 to 1, 200 enrolled. 

When the conference was formed in 
1947 one of the initial programs out- 
lined was the Extramural Meet. 

This program was designed to stim- 
ulate intramural competition by of- 
fering the non-varsity participants a 
chance to display their ability in com- 

tition with the intramural champ- 
ions of other schools. 

The plan requires member colleges 
to: 
1. Conduct intramural competition 


38 . 


in basketball, volleyball, table tennis 
(doubles and singles) and bowling. 

2. Determine by competition the 
school’s champions in the aforemen- 
tioned sports. 

3. Send the champions to the con- 
ference’s Extramural Meet in March 
where they will meet other champion- 
ship teams in supervised competition. 

The site of the Extramural Meet is 
alternated among the various confer- 
ence schools on an alphabetical basis. 
Each college sends its champions who 
play the other champions. The win- 
ners are awarded suitable trophies or 
medals, and the runners-up receive 
medals. Points are awarded to the 
colleges whose teams win and when 
the competition is finished, the school 
with the most points is declared the 
conference extramural champion. The 
points are awarded on a system re- 
sembling that used in scoring track 
meets — so many points for a first 
(victory), and so many for the run- 
ner-up. A trophy is awarded to the 
school with the most points. 

The cost of the tournament is taken 
care of by the host college. There is 
no Midlands policy determining what 
kind of awards the host school will 
present to the winners and runners- 
up, although such a policy is, in our 
opinion, wise. 

Time consumed by the Midlands 
meet is one day, but more time would 
be required for larger conferences. 
The elimination rounds are played in 
the morning and afternoon, with the 
finals scheduled at night. There is 
a banquet honoring the intramural 
stars prior to the finals. 

Not only does this program provide 
a stimulus to the individual college’s 
intramural program, but it serves the 
conference as well. By bringing in- 
tramural athletes of the various 
schools together, the students are giv- 
en the opportunity of meeting new 
friends socially and in athletic com- 
petition. 

Usually the participants wax loud 
and long on the merits of their par- 
ticular school, but they also learn to 
respect the students and institutions 
that make up the entire conference. 
The Midlands Conference means 
something to these men when they 
return from an extramural meet. Such 
esprit de corps is easily disseminated 
by non-varsity athletes and it infil- 
trates entire student bodies. This 
creates a beneficial interest in the con- 
ference, whether it be large or small. 





IM RAGLIN has had a varied 

career. Following three years 
aboard an LST in World War Ii 
he attended Kansas University. He 
was appointed track coach at St. 
Norbert College, West De Pere, 
Wisconsin in 1950. That year his 
team went undefeated. Since pre- 
paring this article for us, Raglin 
left St. Norbert’s and is now em- 
ployed as a sports writer on the 
Lincoln State Journal, Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 











Midlands schools provide first class 
transportation, hotels, varsity uni- 
forms and everything to make the 
trip a success. Professional officials 
are secured for the competition. Noth- 
ing is spared to make the meet a suc- 
cess. 

Students appreciate such treatment. 
By giving these men the same uni- 
forms, transportation, meals and ac- 
commodations enjoyed by the varsity 
teams, the schools are strengthening 
their ties with future alumni. 

About 30 men make the trip to 
compete in the meet. Normally the 
basketball entry lists 9 to 11 men on 
the roster. Volleyball usually includes 
an additional 8 or 9 men and the 
bowling teams add 6 more. Three 
table tennis representatives, a man- 
ager and trainer, plus the coaches and 
other college athletic officials com- 
plete the traveling list. 

Expenses for the meet are nominal. 
The first Extramural Meet held at 
St. Ambrose College in 1947 entailed 
the following: 


Basketball (including trophy, 


other awards, officials) 76.00 
Bowling (including trophy, 

other awards, alley rental) 58.75 
Volleyball (including the same 

expenses as basketball) 50.80 


Table Tennis Singles (including 
trophy and other awards) 26.85 
Table Tennis Doubles (including 


trophy and other awards) 13.45 
Miscellaneous Expenses 54.18 
Banquet for the athletes and 

visiting college officials 84.45 
Total $364.48 


The conference furnishes the cham- 
pionship trophy for the final cham- 
pion. 

Considerable publicity has been 
given to the conference as a result of 
the Extramural Meet. Many other 
conferences have adopted and expand- 
ed the Midlands plan. The only 
recognition desired by the conference 
is that which comes from the students 
who participate. 

Although Midlands Conference is 


(Continued on page 61) 
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5 | GENUINE AUTOGRAPHED LOUISVILLE SLUGGER—POWERIZED. Notural Ash White Finish. Turned from select, air-seasoned, second growth Norther 
ite Ash. Genuine Autographed models of the twenty-five famous sluggers listed below (description of each appears on Page 4) comprise the No. 125 group 
assortment of not less than six different models is guaranteed to each carton of one GOzON. .. 6... i. ese eee eee cement ee een ene eeeenees Each $3. 


)DELS: Richie Ashburn - lou Boudreau - Jee Cronin *- Dominic DiMaggic - Joe DiMaggio - Bob Doerr - Ferris Fain - Lov "Gehrig > Bill 
unny Groth - Tommy Holmes - Rogers Hornsby - George Kell + Ralph Kiner - Johnny Mize - Johnny Pesky - Pee Wee Reese - Jackie 
Babe Ruth - Dick Sisler - Enos Sloughter - Duke Snider - Vernon Stephens - Mickey Vernon - Ted Willioms 
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) 1.5§ Special GENUINE AUTOGRAPHED LOUISVILLE SLUGGER—POWERIZED. Quality and finish identical to No. 125 but turned to slightly smaller dimension: 
f College and High Schoo! hitters. P campy below are the Genuine Reorsetn models in the 125S group. An assortment of not less than six different model: 

4 i. guaranteed to each carton of one dozen ......... ie eC ek tes Un Sy eM eR a oe Janis ww cS a Sib SU's cud ins oe vibe deus Kee’ Each $3.45 

1 MODELS: Joe DiMaggic - 5 Wanabe Fain - George Kell - ‘Ralph Kiner - Jockie Robinson - Babe Ruth - Duke Snider - Ted Williams 
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l- 4) GENUINE AUTOGRAPHED LOUISVILLE SLUGGER—OIJL TEMPERED. Saddle Tan Finish. Turned from select, air-seasoned, second growth ASH and/or HICKORY ae 
Listed below are the Genuine Autographed models in the No. 40 group. An assortment of not less than six different models is guaranteed to each carton 

) one GOBON. Sek ceceeun etc a tide pees chet ss dee RM ME SUS CL Si. cs tals a o tii'ly a PS ED CONE OR Mad AERATOR eae) b nwibesvccsevece bhles Each $3. 

' MODELS: Richie Ashburn - Joe Cronin ~ Joe Di —_ Doerr - George stg a ee Kiner « Johnny Mize - Jackie Robinson - Babe 

F Vernon Stephens Williams 

' 
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40B GENUINE AUTOGRAPHED LOUISVILLE SLUGGER—''BLACK BETSY.'' Ebony Finish. Identical in every way to the No. 40—quality, dimensions, models, etc 
— OncOph: FOE AIO iio ss 0 ois CPE WRANE Ns Oke ve on MME alee ME ah tn Vedat Ain Se Na tain eis dO Ue ee PS Os SN RAP RR RORE EE Oko ns 0000 CDK e tha Each $3. 


' 


40s Sova GENUINE AUTOGRAPHED LOUISVILLE SLUGGER—OIL hee sort Quality and finish identical to the No. 40 but turned to slightly smaller : 
Pp y for College and High School hitters. tg rele one dozen contains the Genwine Autographed models listed below......... Each $3.25 
a ee ee Fain - George Kell - Babe Ruth - Duke Snider - Ted Willioms 
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n 4: ASH FUNGO. GENUINE LOUISVILLE Natural Ash White Finish. Turned from select, cir-secsoned, secand growth 

f Vite Ash. Each carton of one dozen eset ee 134") and nine (37° and adh fori outfield fungoes. Shipping weight, 20 pounds ....... Each 

y 

r 

3 P CKING—Numbers 125, 40, and een 1/3" eye 5/35", ond 1/36", Shipping weight of 125—27 pounds; shippiag weight | 





c 40 and-408-—28 pounds. Numbers 1255, 405 pecked jezen to corton—1/32" Souths 6/34", ond 1/35". Shipping weight, 26 pounds. 


HILLERICH & BRA\ PANY, INC, LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
Also Makers of Louisv vil at 2 


















with very large handle 
and small knob. 


~w 
_ 


oe 
Very large, gradually 
tapering barrel. Medi- 
um handle that tapers 
up to large: knob. 


“) 


Gros 


asta Ape 4 


Small, slowly tapering 
borrel that goes ab- 
ruptly into @ very small 
handle. Smal! knob. 





Barrel tapers from large 
end to below medium 
size. Very small handle 
that goes up to very 
large knob. 





BL Door 


large at extreme end, 
barrel tapers = slightly 
below medium size. 
Handle, very small, 
tapers up quickly to 
very large knob. 





Small barrel that tapers 
gradually to very small 
handle. Large knob. 





Galph Zener 


Very large barrel with 
normal taper. Medium 
size handle that builds 
up to large knob. 


. 





Barrel very large near 
end, tapering down to 
medium size. Medium 
handle and small knob. 





Erce 


Medium large barrel, 
with gradual taper to 
small handle. Handle 
builds up quickly to 
large knob. 





Ld) 


Very large at end, bar- 
rel graduating quickly 
to medium size. Medi- 


um large handie and 
extremely small knob. 


—_ 





Medium size barrel with 
gradual taper to medi- 
um handle. Small knob. 





feria farw 

Large end barrel tapers 
to a little below medi- 
ums size. Very small 
handle. Large knob. 





“> 


(Po lhe’ Rasan 
Large near end, barrel 
tapers to medium size. 


Handle medium large 
with very large knob. 





Vhrrvrer 


Medium barrel with long, 
gradual taper. Very small 
hancle. Large knob. 





Barrel tapers gradually 
from medium size end 
to very small handle. 
Very large knob. 


e 






ee 


wl 


Come 
Barrel very small, with 
gradual taper, but goes 
sharply into very small 
handle. Small knob. 





Barrel large at end, ta- 
pering off to below me- 
dium size. Very small 
handie that builds up 
sharply to large knob. 





long, medium-size bar- 
rel that tapers notice- 
ably where it enters in- 
to extremely smal! han- 
dle. Handle builds up 
quickly to large knob. 


i 
Rogsro Nrmoby 
Barrel tapers quickly 
from very large end to 
medium size. Handle 


slightly above medium 
size. Very small knob. 





Barrel medium size at 
end, but comparatively 
very large farther down, 
having very little taper. 
Handle extraordinarily 
lerge. Very large knob. 





Lick fohr 


Small, tapering barrel. 
Very small handle, with 
build-up to large knob. 





Medium size barrel, with 
long, gradual taper to 
very small handle. Very 
large knob. 





/. ed jy Mamd 
Small barrel that topers 
down to very smal! han- 
die. Handle builds up 
sharply to large knob 





Medium size at end, 
barrel tapers gradually 
then drops quickly into 
medium handle. Very 
small knob 





K2bl 


Small near end, barrel 
tapering down slowly to 
slightly below medium 
size. Very small handle 
that builds up quickly 
to large knob. 


The models of these famous hitters comprise the 1952 Genuine Autographed Louisville Slugger 125 Bat line. 
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a : so 3 LS" See sek ° 
Look for the famous H & B oval finest ouaiie and assurance that 
trade-mark. © It's your guarantee of your softball bat is of official size. 

Gu Softball 2a n Baseball... One Teadewsark sland Seporeme 
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125Y OFFICIAL LOUISVILLE SLUGGER SOFTBALL MODEL 12. For the consistent hitter, « small barreled bat (2 1/16” in dicineter) with sircight taper te 
small grip. ‘Antique Finish. Finest selection of Second-Growth Ash and/or Hickory. One dozen to carton, 6/33" and 6/34"; shipping weight, phy 
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250Y OFFICIAL LOUISVILLE SLUGGER SOFTBALL MODEL 12. A small barrel, 21/16”, with small grip—a favorite with better hitters. Black Finish. Turned 


from select Hickory. One dozen in carton, 6/33” and 6/34"; shipping weight, 20 pounds .......... 0c cc cence tec ccee essence eeseneeeereneeaeeee $2.70 
~ Zi = —— an 
-—_ | el aca Ss an 
HULERCH& BRAD sey ak UISVILLE SLUGGER 
* p % (Ours, wx: ~. SOFT BALt MODEL 


125T OFFICIAL LOUISVILLE SLUGGER SOFTBALL MODEL 6. For heavy hifters—a large bottie-shaped model—2 1/8” barrel, tapering quickly te «a medium 
grip. Natural White Finish. Turned from select Ash and/or Hickory, a Powerized. One dozen to carton, 6/33” and 6/34"; shipping weight, 24 pres 
Pe cae Se OMEN s s 4 Vo.0¥e ESCRG me's 0 0.0 bbs uh CCU CRS bw ce.c de oy coin bb daw ibogeg 0a peed Uae bi oN) se tks Chicka’ com Mele sas sais oa 5 eee 
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\V oe ee SOFT BALL MODEL @ 


1256 OFFICIAL LOUISVILLE SLUGGER SOFTBALL MODEL 8. ‘‘Fast-Swing’’ Model for hitting fost pitching. Bottle-shaped, and quickly Mba te small 
Natural White Finish. Turned from select Ash and/or Hickory, and Powerized. One dozen to carton, 6/31” and 6/32"; shipping weight, 23 pounds. ...8ech 65 
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250B OFFICIAL LOUISVILLE SLUGGER ‘‘BLACK BETSY’’ ASSORTED SOFTBALL MODELS. A splendid variety of models—answers full team pevepcr: ~* Ebony 
Finish. Turned from select Ash and/or Hickory. One dozen in carton, 6/33" and 6/34"; chiphing Wareee,* Ee: GOGRES. oo isc Fan be eo Votes nba tae .-Bach $2.65 





125B OFFICIAL LOUISVILLE SLUGGER SOFTBALL BAT. A splendid assortment of modeis that will meet requirements of the various types of hitters, Saddle 
Brown Finish and ‘‘Kork-Kushioned'’ grip. Turned from select Ash and Hickory, and Powerized. One dozen in carton, 6/33” and 6/34"; shipping weight, 
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( Ny JOUISVILLE SLUGGER ; 
a a ee ee p i =o = SOFT BALL. . } 
125W OFFICIAL LOUISVILLE SLUGGER SOFTBALL BAT. Assortment of popular models packed in carton of one dozen. Turned from select Ash and/or 
Hickory, and Powerized. Finished in Natural Ash-White. Lengths, 6/33" and 6/34"; shipping weight, 23 pounds .......... eerkinae Se ee -+++sBach $2.65 
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200A OFFICIAL LOUISVILLE SLUGGER SOFTBALL BAT. Supplied in assorted softball models. peimetied and finished in Brown Antique. Turned from 
quality Ash and/or Hickory. One dozen to carton, 31” length only; shipping weight, 18 pounds ..... Gia aie do bets tekdsacnrek ee sa ececeees Boch $2.15 


HILLERICH & BRADSBY COMPANY, INC., LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
Also Makers of Louisville Grand Slam and Louisville Lo-Skore Golf Clubs 
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18 oye eo a@ lLovisville.'’ Notural Ash White Finish. Turned from high quality, air-seasoned White Ash. Supplied in same assortment of 
dei listed under No. ion (page 1), with six different models guaranteed to each carton of one dozen. tLengths—1/33", 5/34", 5/35” 
1736"; i : ens I Mr EE 6 Gobo Ce we te an 6050 B b.cleeb Ook Bole wee Sw 6.0:b cclnach pis eb Om Obie 6.06 600 +6 d,s cewee bane Gh eh ee oe ite oun kis el oes Each $2.65 
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RALPH KINER MODEL 
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110$ Special. MAJOR LEAGUE—''I?'s a Lovisville.'’ identical in every way to the No. 110 but turned to etightly Her di i for the particular use 





of High School and College hitters. Supplied in same assortment of famous sluggers’ models listed under No. 1258 (page 1}, with six different models to 
each carton of one dozen. Lengths—1?/32", 4/33", 6/34", 1/35"; shipping weight, 25 pounds ..........5++5. BR Sere a (Et aSh oar ha ok tae +v+»-Bach $2.65 


Lanes re 
rr na: "35 ONT aft, /edigllé 
4 ak = f “3 GEORGE KELL MODEL 
SLOG is vite. WS 


35 MAJOR LEAGUE—"' it's @ Lovisville.'’ Walnut Brown Finish. Turned from high quality, thoroughly-seosoned Ash and Hickory. Six different famous sluggers' 
models guaranteed to each carton of one dozen. Lengths—1/33", 5/34", 5/35", 1/36"; shipping weight, 26 pounds ..........0sseeceeensensees Each $2.35 
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35S Special. MAJOR LEAGUE—"'it's a Lovisville."" identical to No. 35 but turned to slightly smaller dimensions for College and High School hitters. Eoch 
carton of one dozen contains at least six different models of famous eee: Lengths—1/32", 4/33”, 6/34", 1/35"; shipping weight, 25 pounds. Each $2.35 
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14 SAFE HIT. Finished in rich Dark Moroon and supplied in an assortment of fa sluggers' dels, with six different models in each carton of one dozen. 
Assorted lengths from 32” to 36°; shipping weight, 26 pounds ........cc cee c et ee eee e eect cree eceeeteseensentees Vaidsebek wars och wh ai aee ee RS Each $1.75 





: CHEB © => 
i, s. - usa, 4 GEORGE BABE RUTH MODEL 





14W SAFE HIT. Natural Ash White Finish. Identical to No. 14 (above) except finished in Noturol Ash White ..........cccececeeeceeteeeeess Bach $1.75 


Big a er 





, 26 bocce ccdviccdeocbedet eb eGsOVekeUCe be Pere ees ade es asa s cect site dese wee sePensoc ert dpeeee donut seme be rararee Each $1.75 


i BIG LEAGUER. Biack finish with, White Tape grip. An assortment of famous sluggers’ models in each carton of one dozen. Lengths range from 32” to 





§ | ADER. Light Brown Finish. Assorted fomous sluggers' models. Assorted lengths, from 32” to 36”; shipping weight, 26 pounds .............. Each $1.30 


HILLERICH & BRADSBY COMPANY, INC., LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
Also Makers of Louisville Grand Slam and Louisville Lo-Skore Golf Clubs 
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Look for the famous H & B oval finest quality “and “assurance that 
trade-mark. ~ It's your guarantee of . your softball bat is of official size. 
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125Y OFFICIAL LOUISVILLE SLUGGER SOFTBALL MODEL 12. For the consistent hitter, a small barreled bat (2 1/16” in dicmeter) with strcight taper te 
smoll grip. ‘Antique Finish. Finest selection of Second-Growth Ash and/or Hickory. One dozen te carton, 6/33" and 6/34"; shipping weight, PE gy 








250Y OFFICIAL LOUISVILLE SLUGGER SOFTBALL MODEL 12. A small barrel, 21/16”, with small grip—c favorite with better hitters. Biock Finish. Turned 


from select Hickory. One dozen in carton, 6/33” and 6/34"; shipping weight, 20 pounds .........c.ccescceebeccccescstneecesbeneseeneeseeess Each $2.70 
pare. ; RON 1 Mb PS FICIAL 
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125T OFFICIAL LOUISVILLE SLUGGER SOFTBALL MODEL 6. For heavy hitters—a large bottle-shaped model—2 1/8” barrel, tapering quickly te « medium 
grip. Natural White Finish. Turned from select Ash and/or Hickory, and Powerized. One dozen to carton, 6/33" and 6/34"; shipping weight, 24 pounds. 
Each 
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1256 OFFICIAL LOUISVILLE SLUGGER SOFTBALL MODEL 8. ‘*Fast-Swing’’ Model for hitting fast pitching. Bottle-shaped, and quickly tapered te small 
Natural White Finish. Turned from select Ash and/or Hickory, and Powerized. One dozen te carton, 6/31” and 6/32"; shipping weight, 23 pounds. ... Bech 
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250B OFFICIAL LOUISVILLE SLUGGER ‘BLACK BETSY’’ ASSORTED SOFTBALL MODELS. A splendid variety of models—answers full team yemgses = * Ebony 
Finish. Turned from select Ash and/or Hickory. One dozen in carton, 6/33” and 6/34"; shipping weight, 22 pounds .............ceesescaeee .» Boch $2.65 





125B OFFICIAL LOUISVILLE SLUGGER SOFTBALL BAT. A splendid assortment of models that will meet requirements of the various types of hitters, Saddle 

Brown Finish and ‘‘Kork-Kushioned'' grip. Turned from select Ash and Hickory, and Powerized. One dozen in carton, 6/33” and 6/34"; shipping weight, 
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125W OFFICIAL LOUISVILLE SLUGGER SOFTBALL BAT. Assortment of popular models packed in carton of one dozen. Turned from select Ash and/or 
Hickory, and Powerized. Finished in Natura! Ash-White. Lengths, 6/33" ond 6/34”; shipping weight, 23 pounds ...........-....0e5seeee .+++esBach $2.65 





200A OFFICIAL LOUISVILLE SLUGGER SOFTBALL BAT. Supplied in assorted softball models. beiietiied and finished in Brown Antique. Turned from 
quality Ash and/or Hickory. One dozen to carton, 31” length only; shipping weight, 18 pounds ...........-..0-.00seeeeeeseee chee bok Amie. Gale 


HILLERICH & BRADSBY COMPANY, INC., LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY _ 
Also Makers of Louisville Grand Slam and Louisville Lo-Skore Golf Clubs — 
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102 OFFICIAL LOUISVILLE SLUGGER SOFTBALL BAT. Assorted popular softball models of first quality Ash and Hickory. Oi! Tempered and finished in 
Saddie Brown. Packed one dozen to carton, 6/33" and 6/34"; shipping weight, 23 pounds . 2.2.6... . ccc cce cece eee ne et te ene nenceteseeceesees Each $2.15 
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1006 OFFICIAL LOUISVILLE SLUGGER ‘‘FAST SWING'’ SOFTBALL MODEL. Turned from high quality Hickory and finished in Medium Brown. One dozen in 
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100W OFFICIAL LOUISVILLE SLUGGER SOFTBALL BAT. Assorted popular softball models. Turned from high quality Ash and/or Hickory. Natural White Finish 
and Oil Tempered. One dozen in carton, 6/33" and 6/34"; shipping Gt, Te POVNdE a Hives emcee tage ENDS to a inhi gia wie we oGa ¥ Odd <0 0.00 Each $2.15 
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54 OFFICIAL ‘it's @ Lovisville’’ SOFTBALL BAT. Assorted models turned om Ash and Hickory. Brown Finish and Brown Zapon grip. One dozen in 
carton, 6/33” and 6/34"; shipping weight, 21 pounds ........00.ccccccccctectevececetuvebeseeseubene RL 6.0 6 (8S. Ole oh ooo hs ath op aceees Each $1.65 
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54G OFFICIAL ‘It’s @ Lowisville’’ SOFTBALL BAT—Fast SWING MODEL. Made of Ash and Hickory, with Ghia Brown Finish. One dozen in carton, 6/31” 
and 6/32"; shipping weight, 22 pounds ........-ceecececcesece prev aebbeeh mess see dine ves Heb eet esew ete naedersesctsvevesrne Fe Cwinlesh bade Each $1.65 
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52H OFFICIAL SOFTBALL BAT. Turned from Hickory, and finished in Ebony. One dozen assorted models to carton, 6/33”. and 6/34”; shipping weight, 
BD ROU, i vcd Su COR eth he Foe eye ke cece dcccerhs cb decdgeteestpaee WER Wee Ke 6 Gc euc docu del upp NGM RM Eatin 6 one 0.0.0.0 6.6-0Sniv& bob 0 ee Each $1.30 


32 OFFICIAL SOFTBALL BAT. Light Saddle Tan Finish. Ash. ane Hickory. One dozen assorted models in carton, 6/33" and 6/34"; shipping Sr. 
2 pounds Each $1.30 
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SiH eee ore Turned from Hickory with Maroon Finish and Gray Zapon Grip. Assorted models. One dozen to carton, 6/33" and 6/34”; shipping 
weight 23 pounds ... 20... cece eewsweceereenenne SAW as sesde severe RGR Rak 2006000 0 bU CCE Oren tena Cec ec cewns ¢ vine FU eg 00s ou eaweces «+++-Bach $1.05 





50 OFFICIAL SOFTBALL BAT. Brown Finish. One dozen assorted models to carton, 6/33” and 6/34"; shipping weight, 21 pounds ............... Each $0.90 


HILLERICH & BRADSBY COMPANY, INC., LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
Also Makers of Louisville Grand Slam and Louisville Lo-Skere Golf Clubs 
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A New System of Tennis Stroke Analysis 


By RICHARD |. MILLER 


Instructor in Physical Education, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 


ENNIS analysis charts are noth- 

ing new to progressive tennis teach- 
ers. For many years systems of stroke 
wnalysis have helped to improve per- 
formaances. Most generally these charts 
register placements and errors. While 
tnis may be very useful it is also in- 
complete. For example, in a two set 
match (6—0, 6—0) the winner would 
have considerably fewer errors than 
would be registered in a three set 
match (6—4, 6—8, 6—4); yet the lat- 
ter match may represent better tennis. 
A gross check of placements and errors 
does not accurately indicate the degree 
of performance. The percentage of 
successful strokes shows the player's 
true performance. 

Let us stop for a moment and con- 
sider the use of percentages in judg- 
ing sports success. A collegiate passer 
with a completion percentage above 
.500 per cent is considered excellent. 
A big league baseball manager figures 
that his team must hit at least .275 per 
cent to win the pennant. Most col- 
legiate basketball coaches use shot 
charts to record the percentage of 
successful baskets. They strive to keep 
their team’s shooting average at the 
.300 per cent mark or better. Almost 
all team sports use percentages to in- 
terpret overall success or failure. 

After two years of intermittent ‘‘fid- 


dling” with a variety of ideas for ten- 
nis stroke analysis, we hit upon the 
percentage idea. This system has been 
used extensively for one year and thus 
far has passed the tests of usefulness 
and practicality. Players are intrigued 





HILE an undergraduate at 
' the University of Nebraska, 
Richard |. Miller won the intra- 
mural championship, but never 
played on the varsity tennis team 
because of a conflict with the track 
season. As an upperclassman un- 
dergraduate at Nebraska he in- 
structed tennis at the university 
level for two years. He spent three 
summers as tennis professional for 
the Grand Hotel, Mackinac Island, 
Michigan, one summer as tennis 
professional at Longmeadow Coun- 
try Club,, Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, and has served as tennis co- 
ordinator for the physical educa- 
tion service curriculum at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 











with the results and believe the data 
helps improve their game. Johnny 
Powless, 1951 Illinois State High 
School Singles Champion, believes that 
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Chart 1 to left. 


the weaknesses pointed out by this 
system subsequently strengthened his 
game. The player's interest and faith 
in the system are tts greatest selling 
points. 

At first glance the system may ap- 
pear to be complex. We used two sub- 
jects to test its operational simplicity. 
One subject, a tennis expert, efficient- 
ly manipulated the system with thirty 
minutes of explanation and directed 
practice. The other subject, an aver- 
age tennis player, took three sets or 
about one and one-half hours to ef- 
ficently manipulate the system. Like 
anything else, the system ultimately 
will be manipulated more efficiently 
by some than by others, but anyone 
with an average grasp of tennis ter- 
minology may pick up the system in a 
relatively short time. 


Operational Procedure 


The recorder chooses one of the 
two players as his subject and records 
every stroke this player makes dur- 
ing the match. The opponent’s strokes 
are not recorded. 

Collection of Raw Data. The fol- 
lowing symbols and their identifica- 
tion represent all that is needed to 
operate the system. 

Symbols for the Various Strokes: 


Chart 2 below. 
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A New System of Tennis Stroke Analysis 


By RICHARD |. MILLER 


Instructor in Physical Education, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 


ENNIS analysis charts are noth- 

ing new to progressive tennis teach- 
ers. For many years systems of stroke 
analysis have helped to improve per- 
formaances. Most generally these charts 
register placements and errors. While 
this may be very useful it is also in- 
complete. For example, in a two set 
match (6—0, 6—0) the winner would 
have considerably fewer errors than 
would be registered in a three set 
match (6—4, 6—8, 6—4); yet the lat- 
ter match may represent better tennis. 
A gross check of placements and errors 
does not accurately indicate the degree 
of performance. The percentage of 
successful strokes shows the player's 
true performance. 

Let us stop for a moment and con- 
sider the use of percentages in judg- 
ing sports success. A collegiate passer 
with a completion percentage above 
.500 per cent is considered excellent. 
A big league baseball manager figures 
that his team must hit at least .275 per 
cent to win the pennant. Most col- 
legiate basketball coaches use shot 
charts to record the percentage of 
successful baskets. They strive to keep 
their team’s shooting average at the 
.300 per cent mark or better. Almost 
all team sports use percentages to in- 
terpret overall success or failure. 

After two years of intermittent “‘fid- 


dling” with a variety of ideas for ten- 
nis stroke analysis, we hit upon the 
percentage idea. This system has been 
used extensively for one year and thus 
far has passed the tests of usefulness 
and practicality. Players are intrigued 





HILE an undergraduate at 
; the University of Nebraska, 
Richard |. Miller won the intra- 
mural championship, but never 
played on the varsity tennis team 
because of a conflict with the track 
season. As an upperclassman un- 
dergraduate at Nebraska he in- 
structed tennis at the university 
level for two years. He spent three 
summers as tennis professional for 
the Grand Hotel, Mackinac Island, 
Michigan, one summer as tennis 
professional at Longmeadow Coun- 
try Club,, Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, and has served as tennis co- 
ordinator for the physical educa- 
tion service curriculum at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 











with the results and believe the data 
helps improve their game. Johnny 
Powless, 1951 Illinois State High 
School Singles Champion, believes that 





Chart 1 to left. 


the weaknesses pointed out by this 
system subsequently strengthened his 
game. The player's interest and faith 
in the system are its greatest selling 
points. 

At first glance the system may ap- 
pear to be complex. We used two sub- 
jects to test its operational simplicity. 
One subject, a tennis expert, efficient- 
ly manipulated the system with thirty 
minutes of explanation and directed 
practice. The other subject, an aver- 
age tennis player, took three sets or 
about one and one-half hours to ef- 
ficently manipulate the system. Like 
anything else, the system ultimately 
will be manipulated more efficiently 
by some than by others, but anyone 
with an average grasp of tennis ter- 
minology may pick up the system in a 
relatively short time. 


Operational Procedure 


The recorder chooses one of the 
two players as his subject and records 
every stroke this player makes dur- 
ing the match. The opponent's strokes 
are not recorded. 

Collection of Raw Data. The fol- 
lowing symbols and their identifica- 
tion represent all that is needed to 
operate the system. 

Symbols for the Various Strokes: 


Chart 2 below. 
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ft — forehand. 
b — backhand. 
s — first orssecond service. 


lo — lob. 
O — overhead. 
v — volley (fv — forehand volley, 


by — backhand volley). 

hv — half volley. 

d — drop shot. 

Symbols for Specific Classification: 

n — an error that goes into the net 
ie., fn = forehand net or on = 
overhead net). 

1 — an error that is long (i.e., bl = 
backhand long of fvl = forehand 
volley long). 

wi — an error that is wide (i.e., 
lowi = lob wide or fwi = fore- 
hand wide). 

df — double fault by opponent. 

w — weak strokes, those that give the 
opponent a definite advantage re- 
gardless of whether or not the op- 
ponent uses this advantage wisely. 

e — excellent strokes, those strokes 
(forehand, backhand, service, vol- 
ley, overhead or lob) that give the 
recorded player a definite advant- 
age in position over the opponent 
whether or not he uses this advant- 
age wisely. Also, those strokes that 
force the opponent to error. 

a — ace, a stroke (either forehand, 
backhand, overhead, lob, service or 
volley), that the opponent does not 
touch with his racket. 

p — passed by opponent (i.e., fvp = 
passed at the net on the forehand 
side; bp = passed in the backcourt 
on the backhand side). 

/ — termination of a point. 

+ — sign above the last stroke indi- 
cates that the player being checked 


Chart 3 


STROKE ANALYSIS for 


Opponent: 2, Battal tocn » Scoreré-1 £-6 4-2 » Dater Gio} s1 » Place: 


% of all stroke 


strokes totaled (390), divided by total number of points played (121] ) = 


& of legal strokes 904 


the service) 





% of earned points 
% of earned pts. 


has won the point. 

- — sign above the last stroke indi- 
cates that the opponent has won 
the point. 

Chart 1 is an example of how the 
symbols are initially used and classi- 
fied. 

After the raw data is recorded, 
(Chart 1), the next step is to transfer 
it to the summary sheet, (Chart 2). 
An explanation of Charts 1 and 2 
follows: 

Chart 1 shows the raw data on the 
first two sets of the 1951 Peoria Finals 
in which Tony Trabert, one of the 
nation’s top three players in 1951, 
beat Seymour Greenberg, for many 
years among the country’s top ten 
players. The normal size of this sheet 
is 8¥4 inches by 11 inches. 

Chart 2 shows the summary of data 
from Chart 1. Each stroke in Chart 
1 is placed on Chart 2 under the ap- 
propriate column. The data for the 
service is handled somewhat different- 
ly. In the column for service, if the 
first serve is good then an “1” is~ 
marked under legal strokes. If the 
first serve is an error then it is listed 
in the column for errors as n, | or wi. 
If the second service is good then a “2” 
is marked under legal strokes. If the 
second serve is an error, it is listed 
in the column for errors as 2n, 21 or 
2wi. If one cares to check “let” serves, 
then a let serve is placed in the (e, a, 
w, d, hv) column as | let or 2 let. The 
normal size of this sheet is 81% inches 
by 11 inches. 

The final steps call for a transfer 
of the summary sheet data to the 
stroke analysis sheet (Chart 3). Chart 
3 shows the final tabulation. It indi- 


analysis a of 


ae 


Z of 
excluding the service) 


Opponent: KaDhens od » Score 


legal strokes _ 74 9, 





cates the percentages of success for 


each stroke, as well as the stroke de- 


scriptions and analysis of errors. The 
normal size of this sheet is 84 by 11 
inches. 

After the data has been transferred 
to Chart 3 the percentages are com- 
puted by simple division. For ex- 
ample, in the first set Trabert re- 
turned 5 services (Ser. Ret.) from the 
forehand side and made no errors. 
This is 100 per cent success. Anoth- 


‘er example, Trabert stroked the ball 


162 times from the backhand side with 
13 of these strokes going for errors. 
Then: 162 — 13, or 149 + 162 — 92 
per cent of his backhand strokes were 
successful. 

The column for “% of all strokes” 
gives a good clue to the opponent's 
game as well as the player being 
checked. In the Trabert-Greenberg 
match, it is evident that Greenberg 
served largely to Trabert’s backhand, 
played his ground strokes about equa!- 
ly to Trabert’s forehand and _ back- 
hand, and used the lob frequently in 
the third set figuring that Trabert 
was tiring. This column shows that 
Trabert took the net on every occasion 
because he was playing a great re- 
triever. 

The column for “stroke descrip- 
tion” indicates some of ‘Trabert’s 
strategy. He used drop shots to keep 
Greenberg off-balance. His service, a 
very powerful one, was not hit hard 
because Greenberg could handle a 
hard serve as well as a moderately 
paced one. Trabert recorded a devas- 
tating overhead but a weak lob. 

The column for “analysis of errors” 


(Continued on page 75) 
Chart 4 
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For your lighting under NPA Regulations 
and for full scale sportslighting when lim- 
itations are lifted, remember ... “Crouse- 
Hinds Lights the Sports World” with an 
unbeatable combination. . . Crouse-Hinds A 
Type FLA Floodlight and Crouse-Hinds Nationwide 


sportslighting know-how! Distribution 
Through Electrical 
Wholesalers 
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‘The Shot Put 


1“ the shot put, a great deal of time 
‘and work are usually required for 
a boy to reach his potential. Fall, as 
well as spring workouts, should be 
the standard procedure where pos- 
sible. We should suggest about 50 
puts per day during the months prior 
to the opening of the season meets. 
The week before the season opens, 
the number of puts might be cut to 
around 30 per day, with the last 20 
sharp. From this time on, little or no 
work with the weights should be 
done on Thursday or Friday. Con- 
siderable work, with careful atten- 
tion to detail, will greatly improve 
the strength of the hand and fingers, 
wrist action, and all of the other 
muscles used. 

The shot should be held as high 
on the fingers as the strength of the 
hand will permit. In order to handle 
recovery action the wrist should be 
bent as far back as possible. It is a 
good idea for the putter to work 
most of the time from the front of 
the circle in the months prior to the 
opening of the meets. He should ex- 


body has delivered it to this high 
and forward position. As the shot 
leaves the hand, the back foot should 
leave the ground. His eyes should be 
on the shot, and the palm of his 
hand should be forward, with his 
fingers completing the effort with a 
fast ball motion. Some warm-up run- 
ning and warm-up puts should be 
made from this forward position 
throughout the season. When the 
boy is able to perform these sequences 
well he should move to the rear of 
the circle to complete the workout. 

In completing the workout, the 
putter should stand in the rear of 
the circle and crouch slightly. Travel 
should be led with the left hip. Then 
the putter should glide to the for 
ward position, keeping his back foot 
barely off the ground. He should 
land in the forward position, as de- 
scribed above, with his right should 
er as low as he can control it. Em- 
phasis should be placed on speed. 
Travel should be started with the 
eyes and face turned to the right 
rear. The face and eyes should be 
turned to the front and upward 
during the body swing, and they 

















Working With Weight Men 


By COLONEL FRANK ANDERSON 
Track Coach, Texas A. & M. College, College Station, Texas 

















aggerate his body swing backward 
and downward to the rear, but 
should not rotate the shot and the 
shoulder backward and around the 
spine. The shot should be kept as 
nearly as possible in a straight line 
in this work, and particularly later 
on when the travel across the circle 
is taken. A putter should stand flat- 
footed, toes turned out, with the 
stance open around 10 inches; that 
is, his left toe should be about that 
far from the diameter of the circle, 
both knees bent, with a greater bend 
in the rear knee. He should drive and 
lift his legs, swing and lift his body. 
His chest should be brought to the 
front. The shot should be driven 
straight from the shoulder after the 


In the top illustration, Hooper dem- 
onstrates the proper lift of the left 
side of the body at the time of the 
release of the shot, and the proper 
body position for the delivery. His 
body is as high and as far forward 
as is possible, with every part of his 
body from his toes to his fingers fin- 
ishing in a combined and co-ordinat- 
ed effort. 
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should remain in that position until 
the shot is delivered and the reverse 
begins. 

In observing a shot putter, the 
coach should be sure there is no 
sinking of the body after the boy 
lands from his glide because this 
will delay the action. The putter 
should strive for speed across the 
circle, but should reserve his full 
explosive effort for the shoulder to 
deliver just before the completion 
of the body swing. Some individuals 
are able to handle more body swing 
than others. The coach will have to 
determine the amount of body swing 
for each shot putter. 

More speed may be obtained by 

(Continued on page 64) 


The bottom illustration shows 
Hooper in the front of the circle po- 
sition, about one-third advanced in 
the throw after landing from the turn. 
His legs and hips have almost com- 
pleted their effort and his shoulders 
and arm are well on their way 
around to the delivery position which 
will be completed in a high forward 
whiplash effort. 
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WASHABLE WHITE 


GAME JERSEYS 


with 


"Aridye’’ Stripes & Numerals 


AS7LS Heavy weight cotton, white only, 
flat knit, double shoulders and elbows. 
Numerals and sleeve stripes in one or two 
colors, printed by patented “‘Aridye” proc- 
ess that makes them part of the fabric 
without adding to weight. Colors will not 
run despite hard wear and repeated wash- 
ing. Sizes to order, 36 to 46. 

Price, complete Each, $2.85 
A65LS Same as above, but in medium 
weight white cotton. 


Price, complete Each, $2.45 
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white “Durene.” 
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passed for appearance, fit, and long, rugged 
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savings. No wonder one coach tells another— 
“Buy direct from Champion!” 
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OST educators have now come 

to the point where they recog- 
nize the coach as a teacher. This was 
rather long in coming because scho- 
lastic athletics originated apart from 
the school’s sanction and were often 
supervised by a person of such char- 
acter as would not be readily accept- 
ed by the school faculty. Athletics 
grew and evolved to a point where 
the school deemed it wise and desir- 
able that they be established as a part 
of the school rather than apart from 
the school. With the school’s decision 
to adopt the athletic program came 
the hiring of reputable coaches. 

Perhaps it is unfortunate that the 
term “coach” ever came into being. 
Although it is a golden term to the 
coach himself, it has served to set him 
apart from the other faculty mem- 
bers. Actually the coach is a teacher. 
He is a teacher of football, basket- 
ball, etc. Maybe if the term “profes- 
sor” had been applied to the coach 
he would have been more readily 
accepted into the school program. 
Since the term “professor,” to many, 
seems to denote some super-type of 
teacher, it would have been well to 
have applied this magic term to 
coaches. This may have led to an 
earlier recognition of the coach as a 
teacher. Thus, we see the psychology 
of terminology, a factor long recog- 
nized by coaches and discussed in 
this article. At any rate, today, the 
coach is as much a teacher in the ed- 
ucational system as is the professor of 
English, education, history, or any 
other academic subject. 

Even the value of what is taught 
in athletics is quite well appreciated 
today. The values derived from or- 
ganized athletic competition, and the 
teaching phase, are as real and use- 
ful in life as are the values associ- 
ated with any school subject. In fact, 
athletics offer the students many 
things of desirable worth that can- 
not be obtained elsewhere in the 
curriculum. Athletics acquaint in- 
dividuals, and offer them the op- 
portunity to cope with items with 
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Psychology of Teaching an Offensive Number System 


By SAM CLAGG 


Line Coach, Marshall College, Huntington, West 


which living constantly confronts us. 
A few of these are: competition, ad- 
versity, co-operation, realization of 
the power of teamwork, labor for 
self-realization, and a host of others. 
Simply stated, properly supervised 
athletics are of as much value in the 
school curriculum as any subject mat- 
ter. 


Psychology in Coaching 


The coach must be a good teacher. 
With no other phase of education do 
we so closely associate the teacher 
with the students. The students of 





Marshall College in 1942. Fol- 
lowing the war he returned to 
Marshall College as end coach 
during the 1946 season. In 1947 
he was line coach at Morris Har- 
vey College, returning the follow- 
ing year to Marshall, where he has 
been line coach ever since. In 
this article the author, by means 
of a concrete illustration, shows 
the psychology necessary in in- 
stalling a new idea among his 
players. 


Virginia 
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the coach are exhibited publicly, and 
the public sees the teacher through 
them. Any failure on the. part of the 
players is usually attributed to the 
coach. A coach may know his subject 
matter well, but the test is his ability 
to teach it. He must see that the stu- 
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dent comprehends, for his perform- 
ance is the test of the coach’s worth. 
Many teachers of other subjects mere- 
ly pour out their material for ab- 
sorption. If it is not absorbed, it is 
the student’s fault and life will treat 
him accordingly. However, it is the 
coach who is blamed for the failures 
in athletics and life treates him ac- 
cordingly by limiting his tenure. 

Also, the coach works under other 
difficulties. This is particularly true 
of football coaches, to which the re- 
mainder of this article will be de- 
voted. Because football must be 
taught out-of-doors, the elements 
must be confronted. Time is foremost 
among these, for there is little of it 
available for the preparation of a 
finished product. Besides this, it is 
often too wet, too cold, too dusty or 
too hot to hold practice. Distraction 
is also a problem, and due to the na- 
ture of the game, the coach is 
plagued with physical injuries. These 
present only a few of the difficulties 
with which the teacher of football 
must cope. Because so few things 
seem to function in his favor, in or- 
der to be successful he must be a 
sort of super-teacher who employs 
all of the factors of good pedagogy. 

The term “good pedagogy” implies 
the use of all of the various tech- 
niques employed in imparting knowl- 
edge. The importance of psychology 
in the educational process must not 
be overlooked, for it is through the 
use of its instruments that we come 
to facilitate utilization of the best 
procedures and techniques of instruc- 
tion. The coach for a long time was 
something of a psysiologist. Now he 
is this, plus a psychologist, even if he 
is of the selfsnade type. 

Actually there is no reason for 
drawing this section of the article 
out to great lengths. Numerous au- 
thorities might be quoted regarding 
the use of psychology in coaching. 
This was, of course, implied under 
the discussion of the coach as a 
teacher. Any good teacher today em- 

(Continued on page 58) 
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FOR EVERY COURT— FOR EVERY BUDGET 


Yes, the Gold Medal tennis net line includes 35 different styles and weights, from the 
deluxe Gold Medal Super Champion, right on down to the practical, low-cost Gold Medal 
Plain White nets. Plus, of course, special nets made to order to your own specifications. 


GOLD MEDAL SUPER CHAMPION 


is our finest netting, with patented side pockets and 





Net-True Bracing. Mildew-proofed top binding. 
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GOLD MEDAL CHAMPION 


is top-quality netting and binding combined by 





patented lacing for the ultimate in wear. Patented 
end and bottom tapes and mildew-proofed top bind- 
ing add important durability. 


GOLD MEDAL TOURNAMENT 


the medium-priced net that is unexcelled for long 





wear and economy. Gold Medal Tournament comes 
in single mesh or with double mesh center and is 
tape bound on bottom and ends. 


GOLD MEDAL SINGLE MESH 
and GOLD MEDAL PLAIN WHITE 


are two budget-priced lines that deliver full-measure 
quality and wear on courts where hard usage is not 








expected and championship quality not required. 


Specify Gold Medal and you'll get tennis nets that will suit your needs perfectly. And 
Gold Medal is the mark of top value on Badminton, Golf Cage, Baseball, Volley Ball, 
Field Hockey and all other sport nets you may need. 





















T seems inevitable that whenever 

or wherever coaches, educators, 
and faculty athletic representatives 
gather together either for an infor- 
mal talk or a regularly organized 
meeting the question of spring foot- 
ball arises. Should spring football be 
abolished or continued? What are 
the values of spring football? Are 
there any reasons why spring foot- 
ball should not be conducted year 
after year? What other factors might 
enter into spring football training 
and what are the arguments present- 
ed by those who would favor spring 
football practice and those who 
would like it discontinued? 

It was with the idea of answering 
some of these questions that we con- 
ducted a study on this subject. It is 
entitled “The Relative Merits of 
Spring Football Practice in Selected 
Western Colleges and Universities. 
The entire study covers well over 120 
pages and is on file at the University 
of Washington (Seattle) Library. 
Since it is rather long and intensive, 
it is our belief that many in the 
coaching profession would be inter- 
ested in a summary of the results. 
Therefore, the following resumé is 
presented. 

It was the purpose of this study 
to endeavor to determine the rela- 
tive merits of spring football prac- 
tice as it exists in its present form 
according to opinions expressed by 
football coaches, athletic directors, 
other spring sports coaches, physical 
educators, and the individual par- 
ticipants themselves. The study pro- 
ceeded on the assumption that those 
in a position to know the relative 
merits of spring football were those 
individuals mentioned above. The 
method of securing this information 
was by use of a questionnaire. Rep- 
resentatives of both a large and small 
conference on the Pacific Coast were 
chosen as the areas of study. The 
responses to the questionnaire were 
then tabulated and compiled accord- 
ing to the classification of the repre- 
sentative. Results of the two confer- 
ences were kept separate, and an at- 
tempt was made to compare the reac- 
tions to see if there were any notice- 
able differences. 

The overall problem was subdi- 
vided into three problems: (1) The 
possible increased efficiency in team 
performance ability. (2) The pos- 
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Some More on Spring Football 


By LEE S. VOKES 


Line Coach, Willamette University, Salem, Oregon 


sible detriment to the overall sports 
program. (3) The possible advan- 
tage or disadvantage to the partici- 
pant. Each of these sub-problems was 
further divided, in order to better 
facilitate an overall understanding 
of the immediate problem. Questions 
on the questionnaire related them- 
selves to the various divisions of the 
sub-problems. 

Possible increased efficiency in the 
overall team performance. It was 
found that the majority of individ- 
uals in both conferences agreed that 
an increased knowledge of plays is 
brought about as a result of partici- 
pation in spring practice. Those fav- 
oring installation of a new system or 
formation have a higher percentage- 
of response in the small conference 
than those answering in the larger 
conference. Both conferences and all 
categories surveyed agreed that 
spring practice would bring about in- 





EE VOKES graduated from 

Ithaca College after serving 
for four years in the marines. Dur- 
ing the 1949 season he was fresh- 
man line coach at the University of 
Washington, and for the past two 
seasons has been varsity line 
coach and freshman basketball 
coach at Willamette University. 











creased teamwork among present 
players, opportunity to look over 
prospective players, and better per- 
formance of skills. The number of 
representatives checking the item, 
“tendency to become stale or lose the 
desire to play,” was small as com- 
pared to the overall number of re- 
turns. Other additional carry-over 
values listed were: learn other posi- 
tions, increased knowledge for pro- 
spective coaches, too much time de- 
voted to football, an opportunity to 
weed out those who would slow up 
fall practice, breaks the long period 
of training and perfection of timing. 

Generally speaking, it was found: 
that only a small number of all of 
the respresentatives in both confer- 
ences felt that an individual’s value 
to the team would be decreased if he 
did not turn out for spring football. 
Fhe greater majority surveyed felt 
that any physical conditioning ac- 
quired in the spring did not carry 








over to the fall season. The most 
decisive split in the question seemed 
to come from the opinions of head 
football coaches of the larger con- 
ference who felt that any degree of 
physical conditioning obtained in the 
spring did carry over to the fall sea- 
son. 

The replies of the football coaches 
indicate that all six of the head foot- 
ball coaches who answered the ques- 
tionnaire from the larger conference 
favor having spring football training 
as compared to two out of six in the 
smaller conference. The assistant 
football coaches in both conferences 
favor continuation of spring football. 

A similar question concerned the 
abolishment of spring practice, pro- 
vided that the other schools and 
coaches would do likewise. The vote 
on this varied, with two out of six 
head football coaches in the larger 
conference indicating “yes;” whereas, 
five out of six in the smaller con- 
ference gave the same answer. The 


















assistant coaches in both conferences § 





split, with thirteen out of twenty in- 
dicating they would be willing to 
abolish spring practice provided those 
whom they played against would do 
likewise. It must be noted, however, 
that many coaches qualified their 
answers to this, indicating that they 
would abolish spring practice if a 
vote were taken favoring it, but that 
they would not be willing to do so 
otherwise. 

Possible detriment to the overall 
sports program. In the first division 
of this problem it was found that 
both conferences were about split, 
with a slight majority on the positive 
side regarding the question of abol- 
ishment of spring football, in order 
to provide opportunities for partici- 
pants to compete in other sports. 
However, all of the categories in both 
conferences admitted that the other 
spring sports would benefit thereby, 
provided the normal participants in 
spring football would be released 
to compete in other spring sports. 
The only category that was not in 
overwhelming agreement with the 
Positive side of this question con- 
sisted of the head football coaches of 
both conferences. They were split 
evenly. 


It would seem that if a boy were 
receiving an athletic scholarship or 
aid in any way for his football serv- 
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ices, it would be compulsory that he 
turn out for spring football. This 
condition seems to exist in both con- 
ferences. 

All head football coaches and as- 


| sistant football coaches in both con- 
| ferences 


indicated they would be 
capable of coaching other spring 
sports or taking over other duties 


related to sports, athletics or phys- 
ical education. 


Regardless of the cost in dollars 
_and cents, the majority thought that 
spring football was justified in its 
'continuance. This pertains to both 
conferences. Six out of eight athletic 
directors in the larger conference 
_and four out of six in the smaller 
_conference favored the continuance 
|of spring football, no matter what 
_the costs are at the present time. 
| An overwhelming number indica- 
ited that they did not favor adding 
|the length of time in which spring 
practice is conducted to the begin- 
ning of fall practice and thus abolish 
|a spring period. The group of in- 
dividual players was especially strong 
in reacting to this, in that the ma- 
jority felt the season is too long 
/now and that it would cut into sum- 
/mer jobs. 

Possible disadvantage to the partic- 
ipant. The greater number of indi- 
| vidual participants in the larger con- 
| ference felt that their academic grade 
point would be improved if they did 
not participate in spring football. 
Nevertheless, a different reaction was 
received from the players of the oth- 
er conference, in that the majority 
felt that their grade point would not 
be improved. No reason was given 
for this difference. 

The responses to a question similar 
to the above indicated that the great- 
er share of the individual partici- 
pants in both conferences felt that 
if spring practice should be abolished 
they would not use the time for stu- 
dy purposes. 

Considering the players from both 
groups as a total, about half of them 
stated that should spring football be 
abolished they would use the time 
in pursuit of gainful employment. 
Many felt that the monies gained 
thereby would be used to defray ex- 
penses of their education. 

‘The greater percentage in both 
conferences who answered the ques- 
tionnaire agreed that the incidence 
of injuries during spring football 


would not be greater than during the 
| same length of time for the beginning 


sessions in spring practice are con- 
ducive to the increase of incidence 
of injuries. All categories in both 
conferences did agree, however, that 
inadequate physical conditioning 
does tend to increase the incidence 
of injuries. 

Representatives of the larger con 
ference who answered the question 
naire showed that more scrimmages 
were offered in spring practice than 
during a similar length of time dur 
ing the fall session. The representa 
tives of the smaller conference dif 
fered drastically from the larger con 
ference in that they do not offe: 
more scrimmages during the same 
length of time during the fall 
Nevertheless, both conferences felt 
that they would not scrimmage soon 
er in the spring than they would in 
the fall. 

Very few dissenting votes were re 
ceived to the question, “Is inade 
quate equipment used in spring prac 
tice to accommodate the larger num 
‘ber, thus increasing the injury rate?” 

The greater portion of representa 
tives in both conferences said that 
should the incidence of injuries be 
greater in spring practice than the 
relative worth of spring practice, it 
would warrant its continuation in its 
present form. But by the same token, 
answers to a previous question show- 
ed that the incidence of injury would 
not be greater. 

The final compiling of results 
showed ithat the majority of individ- 
ual participants in both conferences 
favored having spring football. 


Thus, on the basis of the material 
presented so far, a few general con- 
clusions may be drawn. Generally 
speaking, spring football is not the 
overwhelming problem it is present- 
ed to be in those meetings of facul- 
ty groups and coaches who constant- 
ly discuss it. Many people will claim 
that football has become a business 
project, that it has rapidly over- 
reached the ranks of the amateur 
and become professional. It should 
be kept in mind that this was not 
the approach used for the purpose 
of this study. Rather, the purpose 
of the study was to endeavor to de- 
termine the relative worth of spring 
football as it exists in its present 
form. By the same token, it must be 
remembered that the scope of this 
study is confined to a certain geo 
graphical area and there is a pos 
sibility that a study conducted over 
a larger area or some other area 


might produce different results. 
The results of this study show 

there is little dowbt that there is an 

increased efficiency in the overall 


| 
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. | A similar reaction was received in 
Philadelphia 39, Pa. : , 

| both conferences in regard to scrim- 

image. It was not felt that scrimmage 
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benefit thereby. 


team performance as a result of 
spring practice. This includes such 
things as: an increased knowledge of 
plays, increased teamwork, an op 
portunity to look over prospective 
players, learn new positions, and 
better performance in the fall. Also, 
quite a number of those surveyed 
felt that a player’s value to the team 
would be decreased if he did not 
turn out for spring practice. 

A further conclusion which seems 
feasible is that all football coaches 
are qualified in some other sports, 
athletics or physical education and, 
therefore, could be assigned to these 
if spring ball were abolished. 

It was felt that if the fall season 
were extended, thereby doing away 
with spring practice, it would cut in- 
to summer jobs too much. 

Another definite conclusion is 
that since some football players are 
released to take part in other spring 
sports, the other spring sports would 


It is safe to conclude that inade- 
quate equipment is not used in order 
to take care of the additional num- 
bers that might turn out for spring 
practice. 

And last, but probably the most 
important conclusion, is that the re- 
sults of this study indicate that many 
phases of the question of spring foot- 
ball are still unsettled. Whenever a 
condition exists in a problem of this 
type, whereby the voting is approx- 
imately even on both sides reacting 
to the question, it is known that the 
problem is still controversial. This is 
further shown in the fact that all 
head football coaches in the larger 
conference favor spring football; 
whereas, only two out of six in the 
smaller conference favor having it. 
Likewise, as far as this study is con- 
cerned, the majority of individual 
participants in both conferences fav- 
ored spring practice. The margin of 
difference is not great. This indi- 
cates the possibility of a different re- 
action if the study were conducted 
over a larger geographical area. A 
similar problem exists in the division 
of a player going stale or losing his 
desire to play. This condition may ex- 
ist in some cases and in others it may 
not be so prevalent. It also coincides 
with the feeling that physical con- 
ditioning in the spring may or may 
not carry over to the fall season. 

Certainly no conclusions may be 
reached as to the possible disadvant- 
ages to the participant. Whether his 
academic grade point would be im- 
proved, whether he would use the 
time normally spent practicing foot- 
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Offensive Number System of Football 


(Continued from page 50) 


ploys psychology to some degree. 
One might take almost any phase 
of football coaching and relate it to 
the psychological problems involved. 
This has been done many times, with 
most of the elements of educational 
psychology fairly well listed and ap- 
plied to the fundamentals of the 
game. It is the purpose of this arti- 
cle to investigate the unique as it 


pertains to the teaching of football. 
Therefore, we have chosen the psy- 
chology involved in the teaching of 
a new, and revolutionary football 
offensive numbering system. 

The so-called “numbering system” 
in football is one of the game’s most 
important aspects, since this is the 
method employed to let the players 
know where the ball is to be run. 


The numbering systems used today 
by most coaches are. fundamentally 
the same as were those used when 
the game was started. That is, they 
are based on the positions of the de. 
fensive players. Therefore, the 
“hole,” areas through which the ball 
is to be carried, against a standard 
six-man line defense, would be as is 
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“| that 


shown in Diagram 1. 

A typical, so-called, “off tackle 
| play” would be run through the 6 
|area or the 7 area, that is, between 
the defensive tackle and the end. 
This would present no great prob- 
‘lem in offensive football if it 
|were not for the fact that the 
offensive team cannot place the ce. 
|fense as they wish. As a result, the 
'defense changes, and when the de. 
| fense changes the offensive holes also 
|change. Every time the defense 
|changes, the offensive back must al- 
|ter his run toward a changed hole 
area, plus the more important fact 
the blockers must also deter- 
mine where the hole is to be and 
block accordingly. Changing defenses 
result in tremendous offensive con- 
fusion. Play failures result from what 
the game calls “missed mental as. 
signments,” or, in other words, the 
failure to comprehend a change in 




























adjustment for such, or both. 

As a result of the various defenses, 
it becomes necessary to design each 
play to meet any defense. Therefore, 
| for each play it is necessary to learn 












|an assignment against any defensive ff 


| variation. This is a difficult, comp- 
| licated, and oftentimes depressing 
| task. The hole variations, which de. 
|mand a different running and block: 
| ing assignment in general, may be 
| better appreciated by a look at the 
|three basic defenses shown in Dia 
gram 2. There are, of course, defense 
variations, but these give a general 
|idea of how complicated this matter 
|may become. 















It is safe to estimate that at least 
90 per cent of the football teams in 
this country operate from a signal 
system similar to the one outlined. 

The logical solution to this prob} 
lem seems to be in offensive basic 
hole numbers, with descriptive term- 
inology, based on _ offense, and 
whether certain offensive players are 
opposed or unopposed. Since this 
| work is concerned essentially with 
the psychology of this system rather 
than its technique, we do not feel 
justified in going any farther into 
the element of numbering systems. 
An offensive system of numbering 
is shown in Diagram 3. The num 
ber in the offensive circle denotes 
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defense, or the failure to make some 
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the play hole. There is only one such 


diagram for each play since the de- | 


fense is not to be considered. 

Although this change in number- 
ing seems simple and the arguments 
for it conclusive, it does require a 
change in perspective. The team’s 
whole trend of offensive thought 
must be changed. 

In a word, it is revolutionary, and 


the psychology involved in present: | 
ing it to a team for the first time, | 
plus its psychological value once pre- | 


sented, is the purpose of the remaind- 
er of this article. 


The Psychology Involved 


[he first step in the presentation | 


of this new material is to “sell” the 
players on its need. Players should be 
reminded of the difficulty they had 
in remembering play assignments 
under the old system. A few examples 
of how one of their games in the 


past may have been lost because they | 
did not know where to run or block | 
should be given. They should be al- | 
lowed to talk this over. The prob- | 
lem must be made real, and it must 


include their own experience. 


After the players have considered | 


their difficulties under the old sys- 
tem, they are ready for the material 
which is to be presented. The first 
step in the presentation would be to 
mention the obvious advantages of 
such a numbering system as compar- 
ed to the old method. People have 


an intense desire to hold on to the | 
old system. Athletes, as a rule, are a | 


little reluctant about changing from 
an established way. The simplicity of 
this new system must be stressed. A 
thing that is simple should be more 
readily grasped and more easily re- 
tained. 

An analogy should be drawn, for 
example, between the old numbering 


system and algebra, and the new sys- | 


tem and simple mathematics. Other 
comparisons may also be used to 


stress the ease with which the simple | 


may be learned as compared to the 
complex. Analogies used should be 
sound and within the sphere of the 


learner’s experience. In much the | 


same way they should be informed 
that there is not much to be learned 
in the new system. Instead of learn- 
ing one play against three or four 
defenses, they now learn one play, 
which, because it is based on the of- 
lensive, is applicable to all forms of 
defense. This will also aid visual 
Imagery, for the play picture never 
alters. It is always the same. Visual 
magery is a great aid in learning. 
This system will be so close to the 
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they will need little motivation. 

Presentation along these and sim- 
ilar lines should create a feeling olf 
interest in each of the players. The 
creation of interest is not a one-sided 
aliair. 

[his interest, on the part of the 
players, was developed not out ol 
the material itself, but out of the 
pi ssibilities of such material. Be- 
cause of their past knowledge of foot- 
ball systems, they are now curious 
as to how such a thing may be ac- 
co uplished. 

rhe second part of this article 
which will appear in the April issue 
deals with degree of learning among 
dijferent players, the selection of 
proper terminology, method of pres- 
eniation, amount to be presented at 
each session, and classroom work on 
the system itself. 

























Spring Football 


(Continued from page 56) 


ball for study purposes, or whether 
he would obtain work to defray the 
cost of his education seems largely a 
matter of individual choice on the 
part of the player. 

In some schools it is compulsory 
that a boy turn out for spring prac- 
tice if he is receiving aid in any way 
for his football services. In other 
schools this rule does not exist. Thus, 
no conclusion may be reached on this 
phase of the study. 

The majority of those answering 
the questionnaire felt that regardless 
of the monetary cost of football, 
spring training was justified in its 
continuance. Again, the margin was 
not great so there can be no definite 
conclusion. 
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Extramural Meet 


(Continued from page 38) 







not complacent about what they offer 
to the non-varsity students; the small 
colleges of America have made and 
are continuing to make contributions 
to the expansion of intramural ath- 
letic competition. 

_ Their task is complicated by finan- 
cial burdens, lack of facilities, etc., but 
these schools recognize their obliga- 
ion to provide recreational facilities 
lor the student’s spare hours and are 
necting the need with courage and 
energy that might well be copied by 
the nation’s large educational institu- 
uo 1S, 
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4-Man Offensive Line 
in Six-Man Football 


By ERNEST L. NELSON 
Alango High School, Angora, Minnesota 


E realized, upon meeting with 
; the football team last fall, that 
we had a squad blessed with big men; 
eight of the first twelve were over 
165 pounds, and there were two fast 
men in the group. The T formation 
had been used the two previous sea- 
sons, but last fall we did not have 
enough overall speed for it. A sys- 
tem was needed where we could use 
the big men to break away our run- 
ners. After some experimenting the 
4-man offensive line was hit on, and 
to the best of our knowledge this sys- 
tem had not been used before. 
However, in order to make the 4- 
man line work better, the punt for- 
mation was used to keep the oppon- 
ents off balance. Each time the team 
came out of the huddle we lined up 
in the formation which is shown in 
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Diagram 1. From this formation we 
shifted into the 4-man offensive line, 
with an occasional shift into the punt 
formation. With each shift the team 
chanted in unison, “shift 1-2-3,” and 
occasionally on the word, “‘shift,” the 
center sent the ball back for a quick- 
opener or pass which usually caught 
the opponents off-balance. 

If we unbalanced to the right, for 
an end sweep, as is shown in Dia- 
gram 2, the right end shifted over 


about three yards and the halfback 
shifted in between the center and 
right end, while the fullback shifted 
two yards straight behind the halt 
back. The quarterback could play 
about one yard back, or, he could 
play right under the center. In the 
ordinary T. formation, on an ead 
sweep, the fullback, unless he was 
extremely fast, would be of little use 
for blocking; but in our 4-man line 
the extra back was already on the 
line of scrimmage which got him in 
front of the runner, or, he could 
have taken out the nearest end and 
allowed the end to go down lo! 
~downtield blocking. 

Diagram 3 shows our favorite long 
pass, and it worked especially well 
when used after the play shown in 
Diagram 2 had been run several 
times. 














Dna. 3 


Diagram 4 is a short, quick pass 
which was very good against a team 
that was big and did a great deal 
of rushing. We also used this play 
on occasion, when we were in mid- 
field and gambled on fourth down, 
only then the quarterback was play 
ing about eight yards back for the 
punting. When deep in our territory 
we used the punt formation, as pre: 
viously mentioned. 
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In Diagram 5 we have a quick-; 
opener which was effective, especi- 


ally if we had successfully completed 
several of the passes as shown in Dia- 
giim 4, and the opponents were | 
sp.ead and playing more loosely to 
delend against the pass. 

Diagram 6 shows an end sweep 
around the weak side, which was 
good if the opponents shifted over 
to the right expecting the end sweep 
from the strong side. ‘To make it more | 
ellective, the quarterback should piv- 
ot to the right as if starting that way, 
and he still has time to get around in| 
front of the runner. All of these plays | 
may be run to the other side as well. | 

(here are numerous other plays | 





RNEST NELSON graduated from 

the University of Minnesota, 
Duluth Branch, and reported direct- 
ly to Alango where he organized 
the six-man game. In the third 
season of playing the game, Nel- 
son coached Alango to a co- 
championship of the conference. 











that may be run from the 4-man 
offensive line. We, at Alango, had 16 
plays from this formation, which 
were our basic ones, and the others 
were used only occasionally. We also 
had six plays from punt formation 
and three from the formation shown 
in Diagram 1, to be used without a 
shift. 

Football was started at Alango 
only three years ago, and last fall 
we were co-champions of the con- 
ference, thanks to the 4-man offen- 


sive line. 
OO 
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P4 a ® h MA shot, and the discus thrower shou 
Working With Weig t en start out from the front of the circ'e 
and move to the back of the circle 
complete the work. 

We like the Minnesota’ wh 
method and have tried to copy 
In our opinion, the discus throwe 
landing with more weight on the should stand fairly erect, being su 
left foot at the sacrifice of body RANK ANDERSON has been that he does not bend at the wais 
swing, and more fouls will result. wack coach of Texas A. & M. line any more than he does at t 
More shoulder drop to the rear will since 1920 except for a few years knees. Too much bend at the wa 
correct this, but too much shoulder of army duty. During that time is a very bad fault. In making t 
drop to the rear, with the resulting A. & M. has been a track power in whirl or turn in the air, he shou 
slowing of the delivery, may be a the track conscious Southwest. The use all the speed which may be c 
greater fault. In tight competition accompanying pictures show Dar- trolled, and land in the position 
the tendency to great effort is like- row Hooper, a junior at A. & M. has used to throw the discus wh» 
ly to cause the boy to get too much Hooper won the shot and discus at practicing from the front of t 
weight forward in the delivery at the Texas, Kansas, and Drake Re- circle. This is a very difficult thi 
the cost of the proper amount of lays, as well as winning the shot to do because his body must be 
body swing. This is one of the prob- at the N.C.A.A. Meet. clined slightly to the rear, but mus 
lems of both the athlete and the still maintain sufficient moment 
coach in developing a shot putter, ito carry on through with a defin 
and it should be given the proper Throwing the Discus body swing forward and upward 
amount of thought by both. We can- to the throw. The feet must come 
not place too much stress on having Since most of our discus throwers down in an open stance with a trail- 
the shot putter study carefully the are also shot putters, and because ing hip and a_ greater trailing 
sequences of shot putting; in getting the discus workout generally follows “shoulder and arm. The body un- 
the boy to give his interested and _ the shot put workout, little need be winds, the hip leading, followed by 
enthusiastic efforts over his months said about throwing the discus ex- the shoulder and the arm, in that 
and years of conditioning and im- cept that we follow the same condi-- order. All of this is done while the 
provement; and finally in having tioning and workout procedures that body is completing its forward swing. 
him come up to his meets with the are used for the shot put. About The turn and travel must be kept 
determination to deliver a supreme two-thirds as many throws should generally along the diameter of the 
effort in each put. be taken with the discus as with the circle. This may be done if the throw- 


(Continued from page 48) 
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1947 SCHOOL PRICE STILL OBTAINABLE $18.00 each, F.O.B. Inglewood, Calif. Not Sold Through Dealers 

Replacable rubber toe plates $1.00 each. Additional T nails 75 cents each. 


RICHARD W. ARNETT . P. O. Box No. 527, Inglewood, California 
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er does not let his body lean in a 
slightly different direction as the 
turn and travel get underway. 

| he arm swing and the body swing 
must be completed at the same time. 
If the arm comes in too soon the 
body backfires, and the thrower com- 
pletes the reverse some distance back 
of the front of the circle. If the arm 
comes in too late, which, in our opin- 
ion is the lesser of the two evils, the 
thrower will still get off a poorly co- 
throw. In this type of 
the arm comes forward well 
the line of the shoulders. 
When throwing into a stiff wind 
this type of thrower is at his best 
becuuse his throws are very low. The 
arm and hand should prolong the 
line of the shoulders when making the 
throw. However, they may drop un- 
der some into the wind. 

When landing from the reverse, 
he should bounce immediately from 
the toe, which is the most forward 
point of support. The thrower should 
not continue to look at the discus. 
By taking his eyes away from the 
flight of the discus the danger of 
fouling may be lessened. 

No attempt will be made to de- 
scribe any style of javelin throwing, 
because a great deal has been written 
on the subject. However, we _ will 
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offer a few suggestions which may 
prove helpful to some coaches. 

Many javelin throwers do not get 
sufficient back swing of the body 
just prior to the throw. If the throw- 
er’s eyes and face are turned to the 
right rear during the cross steps or 
the hop, depending on the method 
used, his body will be inclined more 
to the rear, and will be in a position 
for a better body swing in the deliv 
ery. In all events, where body swing 
is used, the eyes and the face should 
lead both the backward and forward 
swing. The delivery should be up 
more than forward, and the eyes 
should be up at the release. 

Those boys who have sore arms 
probably apply power to the javelin 
at the time when the elbow is just 
to the right of the shoulder. By 
bringing the elbow around to the 
front of the shoulder a few degrees, 
and releasing the javelin above the 
right ear, the unnatural stress will 
be removed. However, the javelin, 
like the high jump, should have all 
competitive efforts limited to the 
meets. 

We like to have our javelin throw- 
ers basically ready when the season 
opens. In order to be ready they must 
do a great deal of running, take 
many body, shoulder, and arm ex- 
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| VASELINE 15 THE REGISTERED TRADE 


” \f 
With a distinguished record of use by the medical \ ye. . 6 " be 
services of the Armed Forces, by other governmental \ ve. 342 n carton) 
agencies, by hospitals, by emergency and disaster ' 4, 8" +e arto 
units, by industrial clinics and first-aid stations . . . Wo. ® 


PETROLATUM 


have been 


| 
fate and easy | 


f 


dress burn, | 
on, and Other | 


Surface injuries, 


ed by surgeons as standard pro- 


ercises, and do a considerable amount 
of easy javelin throwing. Ali run- 
ning throws should be made from 
back of the throwing arc in order to 
gain confidence in the check marks, 
etc. Alter the meets begin we limit 
such throws to a few seven-eighths 
efforts early in the week. 

The javelin thrower should strive 
to apply the along the line 
of the shaft. The tendency is to ap- 
ply it to the right of and under the 
point of the shaft. He should be 
sure the javelin is lowered and raised 
in parallel planes during the back 
and forward prior to the 
throw, and brought forward as near- 
ly as possible in a vertical plane. It 
is necessary for him to be sure his 
hand is in a palm upward position at 
the beginning of the wrist action at 
the time of the release. 


powe! 


SW Ings 


Distance Running 


(Continued from page 22) 


the other hand, is capable of greater 
rapidity of contraction and produces 
more thrust. Continued exercise on 
hard surfaces causes the muscle fibers 
to “hump” in anticipation of the on- 
coming shock of striking an unyield- 
ing surface, and induces them to 


DEPENDABLE DRESSINGS 


for FIRST AID, for EMERGENCY 
for DISASTER, for DEFENSE 






cedure, by nurses as preferred matériel, by profes- 
sionally-trained aid personnel as the compact, ready- 
made, ready-to-apply dressing of their choice. 
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i the foil-envelopes to your supplier. 
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shorten and harden. Muscle fibers 
will “bunch” subconsciously, regard- 
less of concentrated effort to maintain 
relaxed action. Constant jarring and 
clumping develop the braking, shock- 
absorbing or antagonistic muscles 
which unfortunately act in reverse 
gear. Training on soft, springy sur- 
faces reduces muscle recoil and helps 
to maintain normal fiber length. 
Since the adoption of Fartlek, the 
people of Sweden have had the keen 
satisfaction of seeing the world record 
in the 10,000 meters lowered by thirty 


full seconds to an amazing 29:38.2. 
European stalwarts such as Reiff, Han- 
senne, Bergkvist, Albertsson, Dennolf, 
Strand, Ahlden and to some extent 
Emil Zapotek, have religiously adher- 
ed to its precepts. Through Fartlek, 
unbelievable times have been made 
possible with lessened fatigue in dis- 
tances from 1500 to 5000 meters. In 
the United States, scholarly Fred Wilt, 
an enthusiastic advocate of Swedish 
training techniques, has succeeded in 
establishing a new 10,000 meter Amer- 
ican record. 


From Here and There 


(Continued from page 4) 


son coaching combination in the per- 
sons of Chick Sutherland, who is 
basketball coach at Iowa State, and 
son, Jim, who is a coach at Denison, 
Iowa, High School . . . The National 
Sporting Goods Association, compos- 
ed of the leading sporting goods 
stores in the country, became one of 
the first organizations to contribute 
to this year’s Olympic Fund when 


they turned over $1,500 to the Olym- 
pic Finance Committee . . . Bellefonte, 
Pennsylvania, High School’s wrestling 
team, under the guiding hand of 
Glenn Smith, is working on a win- 
ning streak that has climbed to 28 

. . How much has efficiency in 
basket shooting increased? This may 
give you some idea. Howard Hob- 
son’s 1939 N.C.A.A. championship 


team averaged .250, while last year 
Columbia’s Eastern League Cham- 
pions posted a nifty .350 mark. 


ILLING to try a little guessing 

game? Well, then see if you 
can name the winningest basketball] 
coaches who have been coaching at 
jeast ten years. As a check for your 
answers here is the list with the per- 
centage in parenthesis: Adolph Rupp 
(.865); Hank Iba (.794); Harold An- 
derson (.778); Phog Allen (.777); Ed 
Diddle (.763); Ev Shelton (.755); Clar- 
ence Iba (.749); Honey Russell (.748); 
Gus Miller (.747); Al Severance (.726); 
Branch McCracken (.725); Don Cun. 
ha (.723); Nat Holman (.722); Sparky 
Stalcup (.704); Eddie Hickey (.700) 
Jack Gardner (.695); Howard Cann 


(.690); John Mauer (.689); Cam Hen- J 


derson (.689); and Jack Friel (.687). 
Phog Allen is way out in the lead in 
the number of victories with 698. Ed 
Diddle is second with 549. The com- 
“bined total number of years of coach- 
ing is 420, or slightly better than 20 
years each, on the average. Surpris- 
ingly enough, Slats Gill, Nibs Price, 
and Howard Hobson who have a!l 
won over 400 games did not make the 
charmed circle. 
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Ideal Aids for Prevention of Dislocation 
Heavy metal hinged brace on both sides, permitting free 


knee-action. 


ANKLETS* and KNEE CAPS*-\ 


* Seamless. (No seams to irritate:) 





* Soft, strong, pliable, highest quality 


elastic fabric. 


* Cost no more thanordinary wrapped 


bandages. 


limbs. 


WM. H. HORN & BROTHER, 


451 N. 3rd St., Phila. 23, Pa. 


* For all sprains, strains and swollen 
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Shoulder Injuries 


(Continued from page 16) 


partner stands astride the patient's 
shoulders grasping the upstretched 
hands. The fingers of the patient are 
locked into the partner’s palm. 
Movement: Keep the body straight 
from the shoulders to the heels, and 
pull it up as high as possible, with 
the weight supported on the heels. 
Then the body is lowered slowly to 
the ground. 

27. All Fours—Position: Face down 
on the hands and feet, with the back 
straight. Movement: Walk forward, 
backward and sideward. 

28. Crab Walk—Position: The 
back should be down with the weight 
supported on the hands and feet. 
Movement: Walk forward, backward 
and sideward. Keep the buttocks off 
the floor. 

29. Punching Bag—Start with the 
punching bag and then advance to 
the heavy bag. Value is received not 
only from the principle of the should- 
er muscular movement involved, but 
also from the position of the arms 
and tenseness of the muscles used. 

30. Rope Skipping—This exercise 
should be done both forward and 
backward. 

31. Swimming—This_ exercise __re- 
quires the movement of practically 
all of the muscles of the shoulder 
and shoulder joint. The amount of 
activity may be determined by the 
type of stroke and the type of in- 
jury. In the order of severity the 
patient will find the strokes rank as 
follows: breast stroke, side stroke, 
crawl, and back stroke. 

In addition to the above exercises, 
there are numerous resistance exer- 
cises which may be used individually, 
or as a supplement to those listed. 
These exercises are performed with 
any type of weights such as dumb- 
bells, bar bells, scrap iron, brick, etc. 
In this type of exercise, the object 
is to make the muscles work—keep- 
ing in mind muscular exercise, not 
muscular fatigue. As strength in- 
creases, the patient should add grad- 
ually to the weight of the set, and the 
number of repetitions. As a starter, 
he should work out every other day, 
and as the condition of the shoulder 
progresses, increase the workouts (as 
far as weights are concerned) to four 
or five times per week. Excercises 
which tax the muscle to capacity are 
necessary to develop strength. 

[here are many weight resistive 
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@ Mobilaire—For use with any sizeable 
power mower. 






Tractoraire— Built in various sizes, from 
3 to 10 wheels for use with tractor. 
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RESTORE GRASS ON FOOTBAL 
FIELDS MECHANICALLY 


The new process of growing grass 
developed at the University of Min- 
nesota, which saved thousands of 
dollars formerly spent for restoring 
turf on their football fields, is avail- 
able to every institution. 

By growing grass with mechanical 
aeration, you not only get a vigorous 
beautiful football field, but you also 
cut yourseed, fertilizer and water bills 
in half and get top dressing at no cost. 

Leading schools and colleges, over 300 Country Clubs, large indus- 
trial plants and thousands of home owners are successfully growing 
grass mechanically. Send for Bulletin which tells exactly how to do it. 


SOILAIRE INDUSTRIES 


1200 Second Avenue South Minneapolis 3, Minnesota 


THE MECHANICAL EARTHWORM LINE 
Over 75 Distributors in the U.S. and Canada 




























































Motoraire— With 1% h.p. B&S motor. 
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OCEAN CHAMPION 


(TRADE MARK) 


Made of featherweight NYLON 


Waist, top and bottom stitched, will not curl; they 
shed water rapidly and dry quickly to a smooth, 
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exercises in use today; some of the 
more elementary ones which have 
been mentioned previously are as fol. 
lows: Hand Rotator. The Shrug. 
Gravity Drill. Ape Drill. Shoulder 
Circles. Circle the Body. It is pos. 


32. Push Ups—This is the same as 
exercise No. 21, except that the 
weights are placed on the back (be 
tween the scapulae). 

33. External Rotator—Position: 
The patient should lie on his back 
with his upper arm at right angles 
to his body, and his forearm paralle| 
with his body. His hand should be 
opposite his hip. Movement: Rotate 
the forearm to an upright position, 
then lower it to the starting position. 

34. Internal Rotator—Position: 
The patient should lie on his back 


to his body and his forearm parallel 
with his body. His hand should be 
opposite his head. Movement: Ro- 
tate the forearm to an upright po- 
sition, then lower it to the starting 
position. 

35. Upright Raise—Position: Stand 
erect with the weight held in both 
hands at the thighs. The knuckles 
should be out. Movement: With an 
arm and shoulder movement, lift the 
weight to a position as high above 


ercise may be performed with one 
arm and shoulder. 
36. Single Arm _ Press—Position: 


the side of the body at shoulder level. 


palm of the hand facing forward. 
This exercise may also be performed 
with the palm turned inward and 
outward. Movement: Press the ‘bar as 
far overhead as possible (strive to 
reach arm’s length). Then lower the 
bar to the starting position. 

37. Double Shoulder Shrug—/o- 
sition: Stand erect, with the arms 
straight, the knuckles out, and the 
weight resting on the thighs, Move- 
ment: The patient should lift or 
shrug his shoulders as high as he can. 
He should try to touch his ears. Also, 
he should roll his shoulders forward 
and backward. 

38. Single Shoulder Shrug—This is 
the same as the double shoulder 
shrug except that a single weight is 
held at the hip in the hand on the 
side of the injured shoulder. 

39. Hyperextension Dr il l—Posi- 
tion: Stand erect with the weight 
held in the hand, on the side of the 
injured shoulder, alongside the hip. 
The elbow should be _ straight 
throughout. Movement: Slowly hy: 





perextend (move back) the arm as lal 
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sible to add weights to these exercises, J 


with his upper arm at right angles § 


the head as is possible. The same ex- 


Stand erect with the weight held at 


The elbow should be bent, with the 
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as possible, then return it to the start-| 
ing position. 

40. Bench Drill—Position: The pa-| 
tient should lie prone or supine, on| 
his back, on a bench. A regular lock-| 
er bench may be used. Movement: 
A combination of numerous move- 
ments may be executed from this po- 
sition. Some of these are shown in 
the illustration. The elbows should 
be kept straight throughout most of 
the movements. | 

In addition to the shoulder exer-| 
cises outlined, there are also many, 
other types such as: the shoulder | 
wheel, rowing machine, pulley | 
weights, horizontal bar, stall bar, | 
basket shooting, dart throwing, etc. | 

We feel that these exercises are 
excellent for strengthening normal | 
shoulders, and also for the treatment 
and rehabilitation of injured ones. 
At Lafayette each boy who has had 
any shoulder trouble whatsoever is 
started on this set (or parts of this| 
set) Of exercises just as soon as pos-| 
sible. Naturally, he is not going to) 
be able to do some of the exercises | 
when he starts, but as the muscles, | 
ligaments and tendons of the shoul- 
der strengthen, he will eventually be 
able to do most, if not all of the ex- 
ercises. When a boy with a past his- 
tory of shoulder trouble goes home 
at the close of the school term, he is 
given a copy of these exercises, and 
we recommend that he use them 
daily throughout the summer months 
so he will report back in the fall 
with his shoulder in as good shape as 
it is humanly possible to get it. 

It should be borne in mind that 
these exercises are not only for cor- 
rection but also for prevention—an 
ounce of prevention is worth a pound 
of cure—that heat and massage with- 
out exercise is not doing the job. A 
boy who has received a shoulder in- 
jury should not give up. 





Triples Balancing | 


(Continued from page 13) 

his arms extended upward. The mid- | 
dle man stands about two feet from| 
the bottom man’s head, arches back-| 
ward slowly to the position shown in| 
the illustration. Then the top man| 
mounts to a stand on the middle man’s 
chest by standing to the side of his| 
head, grasping his hands, stepping | 
to his chest, assisting himself with a| 
pull and push of his arms, and being | 
assisted by the middle man’s extended | 
arms. The top man then presses into| 
the handstand position. Obviously, a| 
good steady hand-to-hand: balance on| 
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Important Books 


PHYSICAL REHABILITATION FOR DAILY LIVING 
By EDITH BUCHWALD, Institute of Physical Medicine and Rehabilita- 
tion, New York University, Bellevue Medical Center. In collaboration 
with HOWARD A. RUSK, M.D., GEORGE D. DEAVER, M.D., and DON- 
ALD A. COVALT, M.D. 200 pages, 8% x 11, 475 photos, $7.50 
Based on the well-known program developed at New York University-Belle- 
vue Medical Center, this important book outlines teaching methods for basic 
exercise and daily activity programs for patients with disabilities of the lower 
extremities. This program reflects the results of the most modern recent 
advances in physical medicine as compiled by recognized authorities in the 
field. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF TRACK AND FIELD COACHING 
By RICHARD I. MILLER, University of Illinois. McGraw-Hill Series in 
Health Education, Physical Education, and Recreation. On press. 

A consideration of the physical, mental, and emotional makeup of the high 

school athlete as it varies from that of older students, and the consequent 

development of techniques, teaching methods, levels of performance, and 
improvement gauged to his particular needs. 


WRESTLING 
By HAROLD E. KENNEY, University of Illinois and GLENN C. LAW. 
McGraw-Hill Series in Health Education, Physical Education, and Re- 
creation. Ready in May 
Covers wrestling from the fundamentals to the more complicated holds 
and maneuvers. All offenses are organized into steps and these steps are 
listed in outline form. Over 100 excellent half-tone illustrations are 
included. 


BODY DYNAMICS 
By ELEANOR METHENY, University of Southern California. McGraw- 
Hill Series in Health Education, Physical Education, and Recreation. 
225 pages, $3.50 
An elementary text on the fundamentals of efficient posture and move- 
ment and the uses of exercise in improving body efficiency. Practical 
and inspirational, this text is perfectly suited to orientation courses covering 
deportment and conditioning as essentials of grooming and personal 


development. 
Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL:BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street + New York 18, N. Y. 
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Made of varnished teg board with sixteen printed 
rotating wheels which list wins and losses of teams. 
Another wheel lists thirteen sports and still another 
wheel contains names of various types of leagues. 
Removable tabs are used for writing team names. 
May be hung on bulletin board or supported on ac- 
companying easel. 


A real boon to the program for only $1.25 
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23 State St. Middleport, New York 

















Don't Let ATHLETE'S FOOT 
Bench YOUR Players! 


ALTA-C BUILDS MORE 


EFFECTIVE TEAMS! 


In baseball, track, swimming 
and any sports competition, 
HEALTHY teams are WIN- 
NING teams. ONE member 
with painful, distracting 
Athlete’s Foot can impair 
the efficiency of your en- 
tire team. 


Here’s the Sound Tested Program 
for ATHLETE’S FOOT Control: 


1. ALTA-CO POWDER 
.. for the all-important foot tub in 
your shower rooms. One pound to 
a gallon of water kills common 
Athlete’s Foot fungi in less than a 
minute! Non-irritating;harmless to 
towels. Easily tested for proper 
strength with Dolge Alta-Co Pow- 
der Tester. 

2. ALTA-CO FOOT POWDER 
.. for dusting, gives additional pro- 
tection against re-infection. Soothes 
while drying between toes in shoes 
and socks this potent but gentle 
fungicide does its work where Ath- 
lete’s Foot fungi flourish. 

3. ro y~ 300 H. D. FUNGICIDE 
. for your daily, systematic washing 
of shower room floors. In econom- 
ical solution (1 to 300), its action 
is both fungicidal and bactericidal, 
giving your floors the same hy- 
gienic sanitation you demand be 
— by each user of your facil- 


iti 
Write for 36-page illustrated booklet, 
“Athlete’s Foot—A Public 
Health Problem”’. 





THE WORLD’S 
FINEST GYM MAT 


. like hundreds of coaches and 
officials throughout the country using 
National Gym mats, you'll agree on 
National—"“‘the world’s finest gym mat.” 

Send for circular No. 25D today! 
NATIONAL SPORTS EQUIP. co. 





OUR NEW CATALOG 


iS JUST OFF THE PRESS! 
REDUCED PRICES ! 


AMERICA’S OLDEST AND LARGEST 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


FENCING EQUIPMENT 


61 EAST I 1th STREET, NEW YORK 3. NY. + GRomercy 7-5790 
Dept. “AJ” 





the part of the middle and top men 
is a prerequisite to the successful com- 
pletion of this stunt. 

To dismount from this position, 
the top mounter should bend at the 
hips, maintaining his balance, and 
bring his feet to the knees of the mid- 
dle man. The middle man also bends 
at the hips in order to be pulled to 
a standing position by the top mount- 
er. Then the bottom man does a neck 
spring to his feet. 

In Illustration F, the stunt shown 
is called The Father Time. It is 
started with the bottom man on his 
back, his legs lifted at right angles to 
his trunk. The middle man gets into 
his position by standing with his heels 
about three inches in front of the 
buttocks of the bottom man. He then 
bends his knees and grasps the feet of 
the bottom man’s extended legs. As 
he does this, the middle man places 
his hips between the knees of the bot- 
tom man. (The widest part of the 
pelvic girdle should be just above the 
inner side and slightly higher than 
the knees of the bottom man). Then 
the middle man pushes the bottom 
man’s legs together and arches back- 
ward to the balanced position shown. 
The top man stands to one side of 
the shoulders of the bottom man and 
holding his feet, jumps to an “L” 
position, being supported by his own 
hands, and presses into the handstand 
position. He should attempt to avoid 
pushing outward on the bottom man’s 
legs, and his weight should be directed 
downward. 

To, dismount from this stunt, the 
top man should bend at the hips to 
swing his legs downward between his 
arms and to the mat. Meanwhile, the 
bottom man permits his legs to travel 
forward. At the same time, the middle 
man pulls himself to the sitting po- 
sition and comes to the standing po- 
sition when his feet contact the mat. 


The next stunt is called The Ful- 
crum (Illustration G). It starts with 
the middle man sitting on the shoul- 
ders of the bottom man. The bottom 
man should be holding his ankles. 


Then by bending his legs and extend-° 


ing them sharply, hunching his 
shoulders suddenly and lifting with 
his arms, the bottom man _ bounces 
the middle man backward so that the 
knees of the middle man are directly 
over the shoulders of the bottom man. 
Then the top man steps between the 
feet of the middle man, grasps his 
ankles, and slowly shifts his weight 
to the middle man’s ankles to find 
himself in a cross arm support. As he 
does this the middle man slowly ex- 
tends his body backward to the posi- 
tion which is shown. The top man 


Illustration G 


then presses into the handstand posi- 
tion to complete the stunt. To clear 
the bottom man’s head, it is necessary 
that the top man tuck tightly. Dur- 
ing the stunt the bottom man should 
keep his elbows down and steady the 
delicate balance of the middle man. 

To dismount from this position, the 
top man should bend at the hips and 


Illustration H 
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maintain his balance, as the middle 
man returns to the sitting position. 
The top man then swings down be- 
tween his own arms and to the mat. 
Then the bottom man bends forward 
to place the middle man on the mat. 
If the top man should lose his bal- 
ance during the stunt, he should con- 
tinue to hold the middle man’s ankles. 
The bottom man should place his 
hands in such a position so that he 
may push upward with his thumbs 
and pull downward with his fingers 
should the balance be lost. In the 
event the top man loses his balance, 
then the bottom man should bend 
forward quickly. It is advisable to 
place a spotter in a position to catch 
the middle man. 

The next stunt, The Fulcrum on 
the Feet, (Illustration H), is identical 
in principle to the preceding stunt. 
It is started with the bottom man ly- 
ing on his back and the middle man 
standing with his heels directly in 
front of his buttocks. The bottom 





OR the Februray issue James 

Baley prepared an article on 
“Beginning Triples Balancing,” 
of which this article is a follow-up. 
Baley graduated from _iilinois 
where he was a member of their 
Gymkana Troupe. Following grad- 
vation he organized the gymnas- 
tic team and Gymkana Unit at 
Duke. Since completing work for 
his doctor’s degree in 1949 he has 
been at Ohio Wesleyan. 











man then places his feet so that the 
center of each foot is directly behind 
the middle man’s kneecap and each 
foot is in line with the middle man’s 
leg. His legs should be bent as the 
middle man lies back. Until balance 
is secured, the bottom man should 
place his hands on the middle man’s 
scapulae. The top man should stand 
between the middle man’s legs, fac- 
ing outward and hold the middle 
man’s ankles. While the middle man 
lies backward to the horizontal posi- 
tion, the top man should press into 
the hand balance to complete the 
stunt. 

In dismounting, the top man should 
bend at the hips to swing his legs be- 
tween his own arms and to the mat 
as the middle man returns to the sit- 
ting position. After this action has 
been started, the bottom man starts 
his legs downward to return the mid- 
die man to a stand on the mat. The 
bottom man then does a neck spring 
to his feet to complete the stunt. 
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SPORTS QUIZ 


What is the all-time 
National League record for 
bases on balls 

in one nine inning game 
by both teams? 


24, Aug. 9, 1951, 
Giants vs. Dodgers. 


‘ june 
ih 


you're RIGHT with 


For championship performance in 
Award Sweaters, the right answer 
all ways is YEARITE — the handsome, 
rugged-wearing sweaters that 

score high in quality, in craftsmanship 
and in unbeatable value! 


FOR YOUR NEAREST DEALER YEARITE’S BASEBALL NECK-WARMER 


WRITE TO Of 100% virgin wool with rib-knit 
*Registered Trade Mark neck. All school colors. 


YEARITE SPORTSWEAR 


114 BLEECKER STREET - NEW YORK 12, N.Y. 











Notre Dame (illustrated), Ohio State, Pittsburgh, Northwestern, Indiana, Co- 
lumbia, and hundreds of other famous athletic fields the country over are out- 
standing examples of Scotts turf perfection. It’s thick, healthy, deep-rooted 
turf which can really take punishment ... adds spectator glamour, too! Plan 
now to convert your grass areas to Se#%. Why not write at once for the 
recommendations of our Turf specialists. No obligation, of course. 


O M Sexe & SONS CO, Marysville, Ohio—else Pole Alte, Ces..orale 


71 
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THE STATE 
SUMMER STUDY 


June 23—August 15,1952 





Study this summer in Oregon — the sportsmen’s paradise that 
offers added thrills in education and vacation. The University of 
Oregon School of Health and Physical Education offers study 
programs leading to the advanced degrees, Master of Science, 
Doctor of Education, Doctor of Philosophy. 


Summer School offerings for 1952 provide 


COACHING 
SCHOOL 


July 7-11 
and 14-18 
vidual student. 


For further information write to Dean P. B. Jacobson, School of Education 


UNIVERSITY OF OREGON : 


Eugene, Oregon 


opportunity for selection of courses over a 
wide range of physical education and health 
education areas and for intensive study. Spe- 
cial effort is made for effective counselling and 
to plan the study program to fit needs of indi- 


thls y 
 !: 
eS 


‘Aas 


Mh Aly 


Authorized by Oregon State System of Higher Education 











EXTRA BLEACHER SEATING 


For Your Baseball & Football Crowds 


rr 


ATHENS HIGH SCHOOL 
Athens, Pa. 


Economy and flexibility are yours when you 
install ALLSTEEL Portable Bleachers. You can 
add to your original installation at any time in 
number of tiers and the lengths of the bleach- 
ers . . . ALLSTEEL Portable Bleachers can be 
used for spring sport activities, fall football and 


as additional seating for gymnasiums during the 


winter months. . 


. prompt delivery can be made 


on ALLSTEEL Portable Bleachers. 

















Berlin Chapman Company also 
manufactures: 

EZ-A-WAY Bleachers, which 
when recessed permit maximum 
floor space for other school ac- 
tivities and are designed and en- 
gineered for ease in operation. 

Berlin Type C Permanent 
Grandstands are famous for their 
economical seating. Write for de- 
tails and location of existing 
stands. 

Our Engineering Department is 
available to aid you in any local 
rroblems. 


BERLIN, WISCONSIN 


The Bunt 


(Continued from page 26) 


It has been our experience that the 
| bunt i is very often the stumbling block 
| for many beginners. We lost a game 
| at Cooperstown during the Centen- 
‘nial Celebration because one batte: 
|was not confident of his ability to 
| squeeze his teammate in with the win- 
| ning run. He was, however, a good 
batter who usually hit a fly ball. On 
this particular occasion he stepped up 
and hit a fly ball, but it did not travel 
| beyond the third baseman. The game 
| was lost when our opponents broke 
the tie in the extra inning. 


A Style of Elementary Bunting 


Before taking over the baseball 
coaching at Springfield College in 
1926 we had used an elementary style 
of bunting quite successfully in high 
school baseball. Our boys were taught 
| to use the bunt and run to push the 
runner around to third, and then 
| squeeze him in. 

Tims. style of bunt did not require 
the batter to change the position of 
his. feet at the plate. He used his 
regular batting stance and_ stride. 
Many coaches use this same foot ac- 
tion for the drag bunt. However, 
the only change in this case was the 
grasp on the bat. Just before reach- 
ing out and catching the ball with 
the stub end of the bat, the batte1 
pulled the heavy end of the bat 
through his upper hand until there 
were only 10 or 12 inches extending. 
The other hand was then quickly 
slipped up against the top hand. With 
the bat held in this manner, the bat- 
ter reached out and contacted the 
pitched ball. 

The idea of catching the ball with 
the bat was stressed. We told the 
boys if they used the bat as they used 
their glove they could bunt the ball 
safely. In other words, the batter was 
told to catch the ball with his bat. 

The front-facing stance of the sac- 
rifice bunt requires too many body 
movements for the beginner. When 
| they try this style, the majority of be- 
| ginners usually jump around into po- 
sition instead of making a smooth 
movement with one foot. Beginners 
usually drop the leveled bat down 
across their thighs; this requires a 
|quick upward move of the bat to 
| meet the fast high pitch and general- 
ly results in a foul or an easy pop-up 
|for an out. Beginners also usually 
| pull back as the ball contacts the bat 
| which causes foul tips, or they drop 
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the ball where the catcher may easily 
field it. 
Some boys are too lazy to take the 


|'Better Turf for Better Play 


time to master the techniques of the | 


bunt and some are not sufficiently 


interested to learn such a complex | 


skill. 

Some readers may say that the coach 
is not strict enough if the foregoing 
conditions prevail. Limitations facing 
many coaches in small schools do not 
permit the use of the methods that 
miy be used in larger schools where 
there is considerable competition for 
positions on the team. Many present- 
day schoolboys will question any as- 
ser'tion that has not been part of 
their previous experience. The ex- | 
perience and background of the coach | 
does not mean a thing. A good way 
to test this statement is to have the | 
majority of boys in a gymnasium class | 
try the modern style of high jump | 
instead of the old scissors style. If | 





AROLD S. DeGroat has writ- 

ten many articles for us dur- 
ing his thirty-seven years of coach- 
ing. Having coached at both col- 
lege and high school levels his 
writings are concerned with the 
problems encountered by the high 
school and college baseball coach. 
The accompanying pictures show 
Marvin Shreders of DeGroat’s team 
and were taken by “The Newtown 
Bee.” 











they have not seen the modern roll 
the coach will be lucky if he gets one 
out of ten to try it and one out of 
that group to stay with it. 

Getting back to the elementary 
style of bunting; once this style is 
learned, the confidence of the begin- 
ner may be built up. After laying 
bunts successfully in a game, he may 
be ready to grow into the more ad- 
vanced style and be more successful 
with it. Success with the advanced 
style is harder for the average school- 
boy to attain. The well-co-ordinated 
boy can do it, but the average boy 
can learn the elementary style more 
easily because it requires very few 
muscle and joint movements. The 
foot action is the same as that used 
in batting. Many coaches use this 
same foot action in push bunting or 
drag bunting. As long as we must 
play elementary baseball we may as 
well use elementary techniques to 
build in the boys the desire to go 
farther as experience under game 
pressure builds self-confidence. 
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Aerify playing fields to encourage a close-knit, 
resilient turf. Aerification with the Aerifier is 
the really effective way to open up hard, com- 
pacted soil. Curved, open Aerifier spoons scoop 
out cores of soil from beneath the turf. 

Water requirements can be reduced to half the 
usual amount. Fertilizer shows up better. The 
Aerifier can be used to prepare a seedbed in the 
existing turf. 

Either the tractor-drawn F-G model Aerifier or 
the self-powered G-L Aerifier can be used on ath- 
letic fields. Both models feature adjustable cul- 
tivation depth. Cultivation may be done to a max- 
imum depth of four inches to improve root 
growth. Set to cultivate to shallow depth, the 
Aerifier can be used to scarify the surface to 
prepare a seedbed. 


Aerifiers may be equipped with 1/2”, 3/4” or 1” 
diameter spoons. Use small diameter spoons on 
turf areas which require careful handling. Equip 
the Aerifier with larger, sturdier spoons where 
soil conditions make it impractical to cultivate 
with a 1/2” diameter spoon. 

The Aerifier makes more holes per cultivation 
than any other type of aerating tool. A wire coil 
around each spoon holds turf down and prevents 


with the AERIFIER’ 


LA 2, 


Action 


an AERIFIER Feature 

The wax casts shown below il- 
lustrate the difference between 
the Aerifier’s “cultivating ac- 
tion” and the type of cavity 
made by ordinary aerating 
tools. Note how wax spread 
out in the Aerifier hole (shown 
at right). This is the only type 
of aerification that leaves soil 
around holes loose enough so 
roots can penetrate. 

Write to us for further infor- 
mation on the Aerifier. : 








tearing even though holes are spaced close 

together. 

West Point Lawn Products West Point, Pa. 
Copyright 1952 by West Point Lawn Products a i on 
OFFICIAL 6-SHOT 


STARTER’S 
PISTOL 


FOR BLANKS ONLY 
e No Permit Required 
e Safe 

e Non-Convertible 


For Cal. .22 Short Blank 
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EXTRA LOUD & SMOKY sm of 
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Simplified Pass Defense 


(Continued from page 20) 


up, away from the flanker, drops 
back into a safety position. The two 
safety men shift over in the direc- 
tion of the flanker. The safety man 
on the flanker’s side also moves up 
a few yards (Diagrams 9 and 10). 

‘The new pass defense responsibil- 
ities are: 

1. Backer-up who dropped back— 
end on his side. 

2. Safety who is replaced by backer- 
up—other end. 

3. Safety who started on flanker’s 
side—flanker. 

4. Remaining outside backer-up— 
second man out if the end does not 
block. 

5. Inside backers-up—no 
from normal (Diagram 11). 

Thus, where our standard defense 
gave us improper coverage, (Diagram 
8), the shifted defense gives us ade- 
quate protection as is shown in Dia- 
gram 11. 

After our defense has shifted, the 
linemen follow their regular defen- 
sive assignments, except for the de- 


change 


fensive end who has no outside back- 
er-up behind him. He is taught to de- 
lay slightly and take care of any back 
who may attempt to slip out that side. 
This may be done by checking the 
back or by following and covering 
him. Usually we prefer the end to 
knock him down behind the line 
(Diagram 11). 

No pass defense is complete with- 
out some mention of rushing the pas- 
ser. In rushing the passer we follow 
three rules: 

1. Before going for the ball the 
player must protect his own territory. 

2. After following Rule 1, go for 
the passer at top speed using the 
most direct route. 

3. Go for the man. Do not try and 
block the pass. 

We realize that this type of aggres- 
sive line play leaves us open to screen 
passes and traps, but most junior 
high school teams have extreme dif- 
ficulty in executing those plays with 
any real success. In rushing the pas- 
ser at top speed we often leave open- 


ings that give the passer a chance to 
run. In five years of junior high 
school football we have yet to see 
a passer exercise the option of trying 
to run for yardage. If the passers are 
rushed and break away they immed- 
iately begin looking for someone to 
throw to. Usually the passer, if 
rushed quickly, throws wildly rather 
than get struck with the ball. 

The whole key to this simplified 
pass defense is constant drill on man- 
for-man pass defense until the de- 
fenders are able to cover their men 
properly. Constant drill on full scale 
or group defense is necessary, until 
the backs’ reaction to the movements 
of the offensive end becomes automat- 
ic. 

Since this defense was installed 
three seasons ago, we have had two 
touchdowns scored on us via the air. 


In both instances it was a case of 


the offense getting a receiver clear 
by two or three steps in the end zone. 
There has not been one instance of 
these receivers standing all by them- 
selves. We feel that although our de- 
fense has definite weaknesses it still 
has one outstanding advantage which 
makes it ideal for junior high schools, 
and that is its simplicity. Simplicity 
is the keynote of junior high school 
football. 








ANKLE BRACE 
Size: L-M-S 





WHEN YOUR PLAYER IS HURT 
NATURALLY YOU WILL WANT THE 
..» BEST AT ONCE... 


ie. 


FAST RECOVERY 
SUPERIOR SUPPORT 


UNHAMPERED MOVEMENT 
AIRE-FIT BRACES 


ORDER FROM YOUR DEALER NOW! 


..- OR WRITE... 


AIRE-FIT PAD & BRACE CO. ELYRIA, OHIO 


Pat. Pend. 


LIGHT DUTY & HEAVY 
DUTY KNEE BRACE 
Size: XL-L-M-S 


(Light duty knee brace illustrated) 
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Tennis Stroke Analysis 


(Continued from page 46) 


is very helpful in diagnosing weaknes- 
ses. In one instance the results of this 
column indicated that the player was 
making a majority of his errors into 
the net. This player needed subse- 
quent practice on placing the ball 
deeper and closer to the sidelines. 

It is interesting to know the aver- 
age number of strokes per point ( 
strokes/point). The total strokes 
counted from Chart 3, and the total 
number of points are counted from 
Chart 1. To determine the total num- 
ber of strokes, the totals for each 
stroke are counted with the excep- 
tion of all passing shots by the op- 
ponent and the recorded player’s 
fault and double fault services. Every 
point that is played is counted except 
double faults by either player. The 
average number of strokes per point 
is determined by dividing the total 
number of strokes by the total number 
of points played. In this instance, 
$90 + 121 = 3.2 strokes/point (for 
Trabert). 

The “Grand % of legal strokes” is 
found by dividing the total of all 
strokes (excluding all the player’s 
services) into the total number of suc- 
cessful strokes. In Trabert’s case the 
total number of strokes recorded was 
330 of which 34 were errors. Then: 
296 ~ 330 = 90 per cent of all strokes 
were successful. 

The “% of earned points” rep- 
resents the ratio of earned points to 
the total number of legal strokes. 
An earned point is the direct result 
of a forcing stroke that causes the 
Opponent to error. Excellent (“e’’) 
strokes are not necessarily earned 
points. For example, the recorded 
player may have the following strokes: 
fe fve +/, interpreted as forehand 
excellent and forehand volley excel- 
lent. Both fe and fve are recorded in 
the column for stroke description as 
e’, but only the “fve” is an earned 
point. The “% of earned points” is 
found by counting from Chart 1 all 
of the player’s “e” strokes that direct- 
ly result in a winning point as well 
as the “a” strokes. In Trabert’s case 
296 strokes were good and 40 of this 
total directly resulted in earned 
points. Then: 40 +296 = 14 per cent 
of the legal strokes directly resulted 
in earned points. 

_ The “% of earned pts. on service” 
is found by adding all the service “e’s” 
and “a’s” and dividing this total by 
the total number of successful first or 
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SAND 


FOOTBALL CLOTHING 


* Special knit construction 
* Elastic * Tough ° Lightweight 
850A DELUXE JERSEY 


A new improved lightweight DuPont Nylon 
jersey with runproof backing made on special- 
ly constructed 22 needle machines, an exclus- 
ive in the athletic clothing industry. This 
deluxe jersey surpasses all others for body- 
hugging elasticity because of its unusually 
fine stitch. A real bear for wear, not a “tear- 
off” jersey, yet weighs only 10% oz. complete 
with numerals. Truly the finest knit jersey 
on the market! Available in all styles and 
sleeve stripes. 


33C RIBETT-WONDER KNIT PANTS 
Hugs the body like skin and the elasticity is 
all in the knit, made of reinforced DuPont 
Nylon with no rubber yarns at all. The great- 
est improvement since the 2-way stretch fab- 
ric! Ribett-knit — outstanding for rugged 
wear and laundering. Features hanging thigh 
guard pockets, zipper front and reversible 
knee pad pockets. All school colors. 


For free illustrated catalog write te: 


SAND KNITTING MILLS 60. 


538 S. WABASH AVE. CHICAGO 5, ILL. 














TRAMPOLET: The Springboard to Fun. 
You saw it used and heard it described 


in the Grantland Rice Sport Light Film, 
“TOP FLIGHT TUMBLING.” 


a 
WEB SAFETY BELT: Adjustable front 
and rear for perfect “D” ring align- 
ment. Self-forming to contour of the 
body. Light and comfortable. 


UNICYCLE: Riding a Unicycle is Fas- 
cinating. Write for free illustrated lit- 


erature describing materials listed 


°SIDLINGER PRODUCTS C0. 


3514 Elm Ave., S. E. Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Name TRAMPOLET Rea. U. S. Patent Office 





TRACK and FIELD SCORE CARDS 


You can’t run your track meets without an 
efficient system of recording results. Try a set 
of Olson Track and Field Score Cards. Each 
set consists of one standard size filing folder 
for tabulating results, recording team scores, 
listing officials, etc., plus one card for each 


event. Order a set for each of your meets. 


75c set. 


CARL H. OLSON, Box 567, Patchogue, N.Y. 











A STRONGER, HEALTHIER 


NOW TURF AT LESS COST 
MICHIGAN PEAT 


NATURE'S FINEST SOIL BUILDER 


Leading schools maintain durable ath- 
letic fields by building with proper 
mixture of Michigan Peat, sand and 
soil. Michigan Peat makes heavy soil 
porous, binds light sandy soils, permits 
adequate aeration, holds water and 
plant food, allows grass to attain deep 
root structure. Invaluable for top dress- 
ing! Saves watering bills. Our staff will 
help you solve your problems and 
save money. 


MICHIGAN PEAT, INC., 267 5 Ave., N.Y. 16 





50,000 Books of All Sports 
FOR SALE 
Track, Olympics, Basketball, Football, Baseball, Golf, 
Tennis, & other sports publications from 1818 to date. 
All items included in lists No 41-51 inel., covering 
100 pages. Will send free upon request those lists per- 
taining to the sports which interest you. Thousands 
of scarce items of all sports. 
GOODWIN GOLDFADEN 
Box 577, Briggs Station, Los Angeles 48, Callf. 
Dept. AJ-10 











Notice to Subscribers 


Changes of address must reach us thirty 
days before the date of issue with which 
they are to take effect. Duplicate copies 
cannot be sent to replace those undeliv- 
ered through failure to send advance 
notice. 
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Clebar 


the stop watch of 


back. For close timing. 


split second accuracy 


1/10 second timer, 15 minute 
register, 7 jewels, non-mag- 
netic, start, stop, start again 
from crown, side push for fly- 


There is a Clebar stop watch for every precision 
timing purpose. Write for new FREE catalog 
which illustrates more than a score of models. 


CLEBAR WATCH AGENCY 


521 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17 





| second services. In Trabert’s case 61 
| services were good of which 8 services 
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HYPER-HUMUS CO. - Box A, Newton, N. J. 


les 


ORGANIC CONCENTRATE 


Makes TOPSOIL 
out of SUBSOIL 


Gives Better Turf 
SAVES MONEY 


When building a new athletic 
field, you can show a substan- 
tial saving by making your own 
top-soil instead of buying it. 


ing more life to the soil. 


Write for helpful literature and name of 
the nearest Hyper-Humus dealer 
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- Adjusts to 5 angles of 
. Holds Position Rigidly 
- Compact (10’’x5’’x2”’). 
. Steel construction 


Q5n2aenre 


1033 E. Burlington St., 





Bresnahan Starting Blocks (Pat 2144962) 
. Spike-resistant Rubber Face (Detachable) 


Foot 


STARTING BLOCKS 


IMPROVED 


Weight 5 Lbs. 


Price $5.00 Pr 


See your dealer or write direct to 


G. T. BRESNAHAN 


lowa City, ta. 

















or distributor. 








26TH ANNUAL 


UTAH STATE 


COACHING SCHOOL 


And the results will be even Logan, Utah — June 2-6 
more satisfactory, because it is * Se ee 
@ concentrated organic, impart- * BRANCH McCRACKEN 


Indiana University—Basketball 


BASEBALL AND TRAINING COURSES 
Tuition $10.00 
For information and reservations, write: 


JOHN RONING, Director of Athletics 


UTAH STATE COLLEGE, LOGAN, UTAH 


* 
* 











went for earned points. Then: 8 + 6! 
= 11 per cent of the successful serv- 
ices were earned points. 


Discussion of the System 


We used this system on a gamma of 
ability ranging from Tony Trabert, 
one of the nation’s top three players 
in 1951, to a No. 5 player for a small 
high school team. In all cases the 
recorder was able to follow the play 
and record accurately all the strokes 
about 96 per cent of the time. 

Some of the information obtain- 
able by this system may be noted 
from the following comments on 
Chart 4. Powless needs more angle 
and less net on his volleys. His serv- 
ice, an extremely effective one, could 
use greater depth (four errors were 
net or wide for every one error that 
was long). While Johnny’s backhand 
is-adequate for rallying, it falters 
somewhat on a hard service. He needs 
much work on the lob, especially back- 
hand. His overall game needs balance. 
Johnny’s “slam-bang” game, unless 
extended in versatility, could be han- 
dled by an accurate retriever. The 
number of passing shots made by 
Kuhn indicates that Powless needs 
better timing on his net advances. 

The recorder must adjust his mark- 
ing to the quality of the performance. 
For example, an excellent stroke for 
a high school player may be just an- 
other stroke at the college level, and 
vice versa. A weak stroke is one which 
gives the opponent a definite advan- 
tage in position regardless of whether 


| or not he wins the point. On earned 


points the recorder may be fairly con- 
sistent in his marking regardless of 
the quality of performance if he 
remembers that an earned point 
represents a stroke which the oppon- 
ent cannot touch, or which forces the 
opponent to error. 

At the high school level members 
of the reserve tennis squad and ten- 
nis student managers should be as- 
signed to record the data for the var- 
sity players during matches. If there 
are not enough reserve players or 
student managers to record all of the 
varsity’s singles matches, then a couple 
of students can usually be recruited 
from the student body. These same 
individuals can be used for occasion- 
al recording of practice matches. At 
the college level the student managers 
and junior varsity can be given the 
responsibility of checking the varsity 
during competitive matches. For prac- 
tice matches, student managers and a 
couple of interested students can do 
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tion and directed practice will estab- 
lish a reliable contingent of checkers. 

\Ve would sincerely appreciate hear- 
ing from those who give this system 
a trial. Your suggestions and com- 
ments will help to make this system 
a better one. 


Track Program 


(Continued from page 9) 


Pictures and magazine articles may 


do a great deal of teaching. Pertinent 
articles from athletic magazines will 
be read avidly by the boys if the 
coach tacks the articles on the wall. 
The coach should locate many such 
articles and put up new ones almost 
daily. Soon he will find the track 
men trying to practice what they have 
read. 

The school library should be 
checked for instructional books on 
track, and the coach should dig into 
his own stock of books. He might 
make a note of the chapters he would 
like certain candidates to read, and 
allow the boys to take the books home 
overnight. These books should be 
well-circulated from boy to boy, for 
after reading them, the boys will bet- 
ter understand what the coach is try- 
ing to explain out on the track. 

Movies may be a big aid, also. Films 
may be rented from various sources, 
and often may be obtained free by 
schools. Different films, covering al\ 


phases, should be shown to the entire | 


squad. Not only will the boys pick 
up points through watching expert 
perform, but they will also become 
“track conscious.” This is also an ex- 
cellent method for stimulating track 
interest through the entire school. 

Probably the best aid to a coach is 
a good manager. A manager who doet 
his job well can help the coach co- 
ordinate practice more than any othes 
individual or device. If the starting 
blocks or crossbars are not in place 
when the coach and boys get to a 
specific spot for a particular practice 
session, valuable time is lost. The 
student manager should be chosen 
carefully, and there should always be 
a lower classman training to take 
over, 

By stimulating interest through 
movies and ‘posters, teaching through 
manuals and books, and posting daily 
practice instructions, the coach will 
find that his job on the practice area 
can be devoted to actual coaching. 
Then he can instruct on the technical 
points, and co-ordinate the program 
which he has developed prior to going 
on the track. 
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UNIVERSITY 
OF 
WISCONSIN 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
SUMMER SESSION 


June 30—August 22, 1952 
Registration—June 27 and 28 








Courses in both the undergraduate and graduate fields are offered 
to meet the needs of physical directors, athletic coaches, recreation lead- 
ers and administrative officers. Courses will be in the following fields: 


Coaching problems in various sports, elementary and secondary phy- 
sical education, methods and curriculum, conditioning and health educa- 
tion, recreation, organization and administration, measurement and re- 


search studies. 


GRADUATE WORK 


Two possibilities are offered for graduate work leading to a Master's 


Degree. 


1. The Joint Major in Education and Physical Education. 


2. The Major in Physical Education. 


(See graduate catalogue for requirements) 


For additional information write 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, MADISON, WISCONSIN 

















Announcing 
the New, 3rd Edition of 


BASEBALL 


Individual Play and Team Strategy 


by John (“Jack”) Coombs, Head Coach 
of Baseball, Duke University 


The most complete and authoritative 
book on baseball ever published has just 
been revised to conform with the new 
playing and scoring rules. Tells how to 
play every position, covers every phase 
of the offensive game. Includes sections 
on training, first aid, administration, 
etc. Unique feature of this book is the 
“Mythical Ball Game’—a nine-inning 
play-by-play account that dramatically 
shows the right and wrong ways of play- 
ing every position. 


350 pages 118 diagrams and photos 


5144” x 8” 


Send for your copy today! 


Prot Male : 


70 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 

















ATHLETIC RUB DOWN 


Oil of Wintergreen 


Dr. Wilbur Bohm Brand 
FREE -PREMIUM FOR COACHES — 


Money Wallet—plus Pen and Pencil 
set with each $6.95 one gallon order. 
Send no money—just say bill Athletic 
Department—rush season’s supply and 
premium at once. 


Name of Coach 


School Address 


ALL-AMERICAN SUPPLY COMPANY 


Sumner, Washington 














BASEBALL AND SPRING 
SPORTS 

RYAN’S H. & R. 

DRY LINE MARKERS 

ACCLAIMED AT THE N.C.A.A. 


AT SAN FRANCISCO 
SAVES TIME 


ELIMINATES 
(. Wet Mixture 


2. Mussy 
Washing 


3. Material 
Waste 








Send to 


Dept. H. for booklet on four other models| 
H. & R. MFG. CO., LOS ANGELES 34, CALIP. 
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NEW ITEMS 





lt has been estimated_that football coaches spend 
half their lifetime drawing circles and x’s, so 


For further information 
see Service Coupon 


IN EQUIPMENT 
AND IDEAS 


This is definitely the ultimate in starting pistols. 
The new “Start” six-shot pistol is equipped with a 
special safety lock, and, in addition, fires on top, 
another important safety consideration. The six-shot 
magazine can be ejected after each shot; thereby 
eliminating the necessity of shooting off all of the 
blanks before putting the pistol away. The pistol 
is engineered so that it is impossible to convert it 
for use with any other shell except the extra-loud 
22 blanks which are specially prepared to produce 
a great deal of smoke. $6.75. S. E. Laszlo, 25 La- 
fayette St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


George Allen decided to do something about it. 
The result is a rubber stamp with three interchange- 
able formations; single wing unbalanced line, T, 
and Split T which together with a handy ink pad 
form one of the nicest little packages you ever saw. 
The uses for this item are numerous, one of the 
more popular being for the coach to stamp out 
cards for his players to record the plays on. George 


Allen, Whittier College, Whittier, Calif. 





HE Shook Athletic Trainers Knee Brace acts as 

a reinforced steel splint and gives full rigidity 
against any lateral movement of the knee joint; 
yet the joint is kept completely mobile. The secret 
is the use of a free action ball bearing joint. It is 
so constructed that it is easy to put on and extremely 
light in weight, and, above all, comfortable to the 
wearer. The brace has been thoroughly tested and 
is at present being used by a number of leading 
trainers. Athletic Products Co., P. O. Box 86, South 





Bend 24, Ind. 


HE 1952 edition of the famous Basketball Book 

for Scouting and Scoring is now ready for dis- 
tribution. A special feature of this year’s book is a 
section of special scouting and scoring pages which 
were designed by outstanding coaches. In addition, 
are the familiar scoring charts and sheets for dia- 
gramming plays found in previous editions. Part of 
the 44-page book is devoted to technical aids for the 
treatment and maintenance of gymnasiums. Help- 
ful architects specifications give exact details for 
finishing new floors, refinishing old floors and show 
standard court markings. Free to coaches from Hill- 








yard Chemical Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 
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O the many schools who have realized extra prof- 

its from the rent and sale of comfortable sta- 
dium seats, we are happy to bring you this latest 
in comfort — the curved back model. The curved 
upholstered backrest is 15¥% inches wide by 6% 
inches deep. The seat itself is 15 inches by 12 inches. 
Both backrest and seat are thickly padded and cov- 
ered with waterproof Duran in red, green or blue 
colors. The frame is spar varnished oak and the 
metal parts are plated for rust resistance. Scott Port- 
a-Fold Seat Co., Archbold, Ohio. 





Football Offense 


(Continued from page 36) 


also run from the double wing 
spread. The tailback fakes to the No. 
1 back who is in motion, then hands 
ahead to the No. 3 back going up 
the middle. The middle man is trap- 
ped by the right tackle. 

Eight men are lined up in a line 
on either side of the quarterback, 
as is shown in Diagram 43. Those 
designated by the quarterback’s sig- 
nals stepped forward into the of- 
fensive line. All of the eligible re. 
ceivers except the fullback went 
down seven to eight yards and but- 
ton hooked. The quarterback faded 
back behind the protection of his 
fullback and tossed to one of the 
four button-hooking receivers. 

The fake kick and run, shown in 
Diagram 44, was used by a Missouri 
coach three times this past fall. Each 
time this play was used on third 
down from inside the 40 yard line, 
and against teams that had a rep. 
utation for hurrying the_ kicker. 
Twice the play went for a touch- 
down, and the other time it picked 
up a 35-yard gain. The guard and 
tackle team the opposing guard in 
the seven-man line. 

In the double wing play shown in 
Diagram 45, the tailback throws a 
quick spot pass to the button-hook- 
ing left end. The left end then has 
a lateral option either to the right 
end coming across or to the wing 
back trailing the receiver. If the left 
end was covered, the quarterback 
would give ground and hit the left 
halfback deep. 
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Carry-Over Sports Not Sports 
of a Carry-Over Value 

’ eo physical education instructors we fre- 
frequently hear sports described as those of 

a non-carry-over value or those of a carry-over 

value. ‘The reference is, of course, to those less 


| 


! 


active sports which may be engaged in during a. 
person's adult life as opposed to the more active 


sports participated in during youth. 

There can be little question that football and 
basketball are not the most desired sports for a 
erson in his forties. Or, conversely, can there be 


any doubt that sports such as golf and bowling are | 


not ideal forms of recreation for those who due to 


age, or lack of top physical condition, should not , 


compete in the more active sports. 

The use in physical education of the term “carry- 
over value” has been so widely employed that little 
doubt exists as to the true meaning of the phrase. 
But is the meaning clear to the layman? Does not 
the inclusion of the word “value” connote that 
those sports teach values which may be carried over? 
If so, then we must find a new phrase to describe 
these types of activities. Certainly golf, bowling 
or any of the other so-called carry-over sports do 
not instill initiative, develop resourcefulness, or 
develop the other character traits found in ath- 
letics more than, let us say, football, track, basket- 
ball or even boxing. However, if the layman in- 
terprets the meaning as above then we are doing 
a grave injustice to the last named group of sports. 

That we may not leave certain individuals with 
the belief that some sports impart more values than 
others; let us drop the word “value” and simply 


refer to the sports as carry-over sports or non-carry- | 


over sports. 


Coaches in Camping 





A large number of coaches spend their summer 
vacations as counselors in boys camps. This 
is not surprising because camp directors have 
found in coaches, men with a high degree of lead- 
ership. Furthermore, coaches are accustomed to 
working with youth, probably more so than any 
other class of individuals might be. On the other 
hand, coaches have actively sought this type of 
summer employment because it affords a change 
of scenery as well as additional income. 

With this in mind we requested the American 
Camping Association to start a camp placement 
service. We are happy to announce that the associa- 
tion will introduce this service at its national con- 
vention in Chicago on April 16-19. Further infor- 
mation may be obtained from Dr. Robert McBride, 
American Camping Association, 343 South Dear- 
born, Chicago 4, Illinois. 
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As a service to our readers and for their convenience 
we list here the advertisers appearing in this issue. Many 
of the concerns offer free booklets and coaching aids. 
Simply cut along the perforated rule and mail to: 


Service Department ATHLETIC JOURNAL 
6856 Glenwood, Chicago 26, Ill. 


COMPLETE LINE 


MacGregor Goldsmith, Inc., 31, See advertisement 

Rawlings Mfg. Co., Cover 2, [] Catalog 

Spalding & Bros., A. G., 1, [] Catalog 

Wilson Sporting Goods Co., 27, See advertisement 
SHOES 


Beacon Falls Rubber Co., 55, [| Information basketball shoes 
Brooks Shoe Mfg. Co., 54, [] Free, special catalog of Brooks “BI” 


models 

Riddell, Inc., John T., 29, [] Information Riddell football shoes and 
helmets 

Spot Bilt, Inc., 33, : Information 


U. S. Rubber Co., 24, 25, Information “Pro” Keds 
CLOTHING & LETTERING 

[] Information 

[] Information 

[] Complete catalog 


Adler Co., The, 58, 
Bunny Knit Sportswear, 71, 
Champion Knitwear Co., 49, 
Hodgman Rubber Co., 63, [-] Free, new complete athletic catalog 
Kahn Co., Arthur, 56, [_] Information Kahnfast fabrics 
King-O’Shea Sportswear Co., 60,[] Information 
Sand Knitting Mills, 75, [] Free, illustrated catalog 

TRAINERS SUPPLIES 
Aire Fit Pad & Brace Co., 74, Information ankle and knee braces 
All-American Supply Co., 77, Information Dr. Wilbur Bohm Brand 
oil of wintergreen 
Free manual, “Aces in Action” 
Information Bike supporters, knee pads, 
bandages, anklets, and tapes 
Information Vaseline Sterile 
tum Dressings 
Free, 36-page illustrated booklet, 
“Athlete’s Foot—a Public Health 
Problem” 


Becton Dickinson & Co., 53, 
Bike Web Mfg. Co., 17, 18, 


Chesebrough Mfg. Co., 65, Petrola- 


O O OO OO 


Dolge Co., C. B., 70, 


Horn & Bro., Wm. H., 66, [] Information hinged knee braces, ank- 
lets and knee caps 
GYMNASIUM & FIELD EQUIPMENT 
Arnett, Richard W., 64, [] Information Arnett starting blocks 
emel & Assoc., David, 57, [_] Information Football Down Marker 
Berlin Chapman Co., 72, [-] Information ALLSTEEL portable bleach- 


ers and Type C permanent grand- 
stands 


Bresnahan, George T., 76, [] Information Bresnahan starting blocks 

Griswold, Larry, 56, [-] Descriptive folder. See listing under 
“Books” 

H. & R. Mfg. Co., 77, [] Free, booklet 

Hussey Mfg. Co., 59, [] Free, illustrated Hussey seating catalog 

Laszlo, S. E., 73, [] Information starter’s pistol 

Naden & Sons, 67, [] Information 

National Sports Equipment [] Circular No. 25D 

Co., 70, 

Nissen Trampoline Co., 4, [] Free, literature 

Perfo Mat & Rubber Co., Inc., 56, [[] Information 

Porter Corp., J. E., 23, [_] Information Porter basketball back- 
stops 

Seamless Rubber Co., Cover 3, [] Information ‘Sav-A-Pitch’” pitcher's 
plate 

Sidlinger Products, 75, CO sn literature 

U. S. Steel Co., 5, [] See listing under “Films” 

LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


Crouse-Hinds Co., 47 [] Information 


SWIMMING SUPPLIES 
Ocean Pool Supply Co., 68, [] Catalog D 
BASEBALL EQUIPMENT 
Hillerich & Bradsby Co., 39, See inser 
40, 41, 42, 43, 44, 











FLOOR FINISHES 
[] Scouting Charts 
[] Gym Marking Chart 
[1] New 1952 Scouting and Scoring Book 
(sent free to coaches and athletic di- 
rectors only) 
RECONDITIONERS 
[] Add name to “Observer” list 
[-] Information 


NETS 
[] Information “Gold Medal” nets 
RUBBER BALLS 
Pennsylvania Rubber Co., 37, [] Information 
Voit Rubber Corp., 21, [] Information Voit XF9 rubber-covered 
football 


TURF PRODUCTS 


(] Free, literature 
[] Information 
[] Information 


Hillyard Sales Co., 61, 


Ivory System, Cover 4, 
Raleigh Athletic Equipment 
Corp., 3, 


Linen Thread Co., Inc., 51, 


Hyper Humus Co., 76, 
Michigan Peat, Inc., 75, 
Scott & Sons Co., O. M., 71, 
Soilaire Industries, 67, C) Free, bulletin 
West Point Lawn Products, 73, [] Information on the Aerifier 
LEATHER GOODS 
Nocona Leather Goods Co., 35, [] Information leather baseball gloves 
AWARDS & TROPHIES 
Noble & Co., Inc., F. H., 68, ] Information 
WATCHES & TIMERS 
Clebar Watch Co., 76, C] Free, catalog 
FENCING EQUIPMENT 


Castello Fencing Equipment [_] Information 


Co., Inc., 70, 
FILMS 
C] Film, “Building for the Nations” avail- 
able without charge to schools on 
request 


ASSOCIATIONS 


L] Information 


U. S. Steel Co., 5, 


National Sporting Goods 


Assn., 62, 
COACHING SCHOOLS 


VYregon, University of, 72, (] Information 

Utah State Agr. College Coach- [] Information 
ing School, 76, 

Wisconsin, University of, 77, ([] Information 


NEW ITEMS 


[] Information 
[] Information 
See advertisement 
See advertisement 
(] Information 
See advertisement 


BOOKS 
(Enclose money where required) 
DeGroat, H. S., 56, (] “Baseball Coaching Kit,” $3.95 
Goldfaden, Goodwin, 75, [] List of books available on track, Olym- 
pics, basketball, football, baseball, golf 
and tennis 
Griswold, Larry, 56, (] “Trampoline Tumbling,” $3.75 
League O Meter Co., 69, [] Display board, $1.25 each 
McGrow Hill Book Co., 69, C] “Physical’ Rehabilitation for Daily Liv- 
ing,” Edith Buchwald, $7.50 
“Fundamentals of Track and Field 
Coaching,” Richard |. Miller, on the 
press 
“Wrestling,” Harold E. Kenney and 
Glenn C. Law, ready in May 
[] “Body Dynamics,” Eleanor Metheny, 
$3.50 
[] Track and Field Score Card, 75 cents 
per set 
[] Information “Baseball Individual Play 
and Team Strategy,” Jack Coombs 


Allen, George, 78, 

Athletic Products Co., 78, 
Hillyard Sales Co., 78, 
Laszlo, S. E., 78, 

Scott Port-a-Fold Seat Co., 78, 
Sidlinger Products, 78, 


Olson, Carl H., 75, 


Prentice Hall, Inc., 77, 
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SAV-A-LEG Home Plate Home Plate. 


*Patent Pending 


ANOTHER “FIRST” . 
FOR 
SEAMLESS ' 





SEAMLESS 
S AV-A-PITCH* 
Pitcher’s Plate 





STAYS NEW 4 TIMES AS LONG! 


Designed by a pitcher, this is the first basic improvement in pitcher’s plates! . . . SEAMLESS 

“SAV-A-PITCH” Plate assures a firm stance for perfect control—firmer than the ground itself! 
No wood or spikes are necessary. You simply fill the hollow center with 
sand, dirt or concrete and set the plate in position... “SAV-A-PITCH” is 
actually four plates in one—with all 8 corners and 12 edges reinforced. 
When one surface and edge are worn, the plate is turned to a new position. 
Official dimensions— 24” x 6’’ x 6”... . Made by 


the makers of the world-famous “SAV-A-LEG” QUI LY 








ON YOUR FEET! 


P rior to thirty years ago 
the owners of the IVORY SYSTEM 
had been making Shoes and Leather 

and repairing civi.ian shoes on a 
large scale. Yes, and we also made 
custom shoes for those who could 
afford them, but especially we made 


custom shoes for people whose feet — 


were crippled in one way or another. 

Back in that long ago we learned 
that a keen-eyed coach looked at a 
boy’s legs, in sizing up a lad, and we 
with our long experience looked at the 


kid’s feet and shoes for we knew 
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that shoes on any player’s feet are 
what a solid foundation means to a 
skyscraper. a 

When the IVORY SYSTEM first 
started the Athletic Shoe Recondi- 
tioning Industry therefore, we did so 
with a thorough knowledge of just 
how important properly recondi- 
tioned shoes were to any athlete. We 
gained that know:edge first-hand — 
we still have it. No one else in the 
Athletic Equipment Reconditioning 
field can even remotely match that 
knowledge and experience. 


RECONDITIONERS 
OF ATHLETIC 
EQUIPMENT 


~ ee ee 











FLOOR FINISHES 
(1) Scouting Charts 
( Gym Marking Chart 
( New 1952 Scouting and Scoring Book 
(sent free to coaches and athletic di- 
rectors only) 
RECON 
( Add name to “Observer” list 
[[) Information 


NETS 

(] Information “Gold Medal’ nets 
RUBBER BALLS 
Pennsylvania Rubber Co., 37, [] Information 
Voit Rubber Corp., 21, () Information Voit XF9 

football 

TURF PRODUCTS 

C) Free, literature 

(C0 Information 


Hillyard Sales Co., 61, 


Ivory System, Cover 4, 
Raleigh Athletic Equipment 
Corp., 3, 


linen Thread Co., Inc., 51, 


rubber-covered 


Hyper Humus Co., 76, 
Michigan Peat, Inc., 75, 
Scott & Sons Co., O. M., 71, () Information 
Soilaire Industries, 67, (C) Free, bulletin 
West Point Lawn Products, 73, [] Information on the Aerifier 
LEATHER GOODS 
Nocona Leather Goods Co., 35, [] Information leather baseball gloves 
AWARDS & TROPHIES 
Inc., F. H., 68, (] Information 
WATCHES & TIMERS 
Clebar Watch Co., 76, (CD Free, catalog 
FENCING EQUIPMENT 


Castello Fencing Equipment ( Information 


Co., Inc., 70, 
FILMS 
(C Film, “Building for the Nations” avail- 
able without charge to schools on 
request 
ASSOCIATIONS 
(0 Information 


Noble & Co., 


U. S. Steel Co., 5, 


National Sporting Goods 


Assn., 62, 
COACHING SCHOOLS 
Yregon, University of, 72, C) Information 
Utah State Agr. College Coach- [] Information 
ing School, 76, 
Wisconsin, University of, 77, C Information 
NEW ITEMS 
(1 Information 
( Information 
See advertisement 
See advertisement 
(C) Information 
See advertisement 


Allen, George, 78, 

Athletic Products Co., 78, 
Hillyard Sales Co., 78, 
Laszlo, S. E., 78, 

Scott Port-a-Fold: Seat Co., 78, 
Sidlinger Products, 78, 


BOOKS 
(Enclose money where required) 


() “Baseball Coaching Kit,” $3.95 

(CL) List of books available on track, Olym- 
pics, basketball, football, baseball, golf 
and tennis 

oO “Tr tl T Lit J $3.75 

oO Display board, $1.25 ; each 

[] “Physical’ Rehabilitation for Daily Liv- 
ing,” Edith Buchwald, $7.50 
“Fundamentals of Track and Field 
Coaching,” Richard |. Miller, on the 
press 
“Wrestling,” Harold E. Kenney and 
Glenn C. Law, ready in May 

(C0 “Body Dynamics,” Eleanor 
$3.50 

(0 Track and Field Score Card, 75 cents 
per set 

(C Information “Baseball Individual Play 
and Team Strategy,” Jack Coombs 


DeGroat, H. S., 56, 
Goldfaden, Goodwin, 75, 





Griswold, Larry, 56, 
League O Meter Co., 69, 
McGraw Hill Book Co., 69, 


Metheny, 
Olson, Carl H., 75, 


Prentice Hall, Inc., 77, 


Coupon will not be honored unless position is stated. 


NAME __ POSITION 








SCHOOL 





city _. 








INDEX 10 ADVERTISERS — 


Adler Co., The 

Aire-Fit Pad & Brace Co. 

All-American Supply Co. ........-.--ceecececcceeeeeeceene 77 
Arnett, Richard W. 

Beacon Falls Rubber Co. 

Becton Dickinson & Co. 

Bemel & Assoc., David 

Se SE be eer Pree eer rer eee eee ee 72 
GE” SR ae ps er eee eer 17, 18 
Bresnahan, George T. 

Brooks Shoe Mfg. Co. 

Bunny Knit Sportswear 

Castello Fencing Equipment Co., Inc. 

Champion Knitwear Co. 
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Crouse-Hinds Co. 

DeGroat, H. S. 

Dolge Co., C. B. 

Goldfaden, Goodwin 

Griswold, Larry 
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CELL «Sh dhl. de db dds db oclds oat onctes cadens 59 
Hyper Humus Co. 

Ivory System 


King-O’Shea Sportswear Co. 

Re ol atic ae tcban éaccsaieee bei depeene « 73 
ST ES CP ee a AS Pe ee a 69 
IS OO Ss cme adds div eidcdiccsane 51 
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MacGregor Goldsmith, Inc. 

Michigan Peat, Inc. 

Naden & Sons 

National Sports Equipment Co. 

National Sporting Goods Assn. 

Nissen Trampoline Co. 
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Nocona Leather Goods Co. 

Ocean Pool Supply Co. 

Olson, Carl H. 

Oregon, University of, Summer Session 

Pennsylvania Rubber Co. 

Perfo Mat & Rubber Co., Inc. 

Porter Corp., J. E. 

Prentice Hall, Inc. 

Raleigh Athletic Equipment Corp. 

Rawlings Mfg. Co. Cover 2 
Me LLL ELL, baile Wels vivid fhe cue edulots 29 
Sand Knitting Mills 

RS BI no cca wid emsie <i’ vised 0 sierbeeleeeds bales 71 
Ec EES Te ee ae ee ere Cover 3 
Sidlinger Products 

Soilaire Industries 

Spalding & Bros., Inc., A. G. 

Spot Bilt, Inc. 

U. S. Rubber Co. 

U. S. Steel Co. 

Utah State Agr. College Coaching 

EE GW, Jardins cwg cid ce cipisecichetnens 21 
West Point Lawn Products 

Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 

Wisconsin, University of, Summer Session 





ANOTHER “FIRST” 
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S AV-A-PITCH* 
Pitcher’s Plate 





STAYS NEW 4 TIMES AS LONG! 


Designed by a pitcher, this is the first basic improvement in pitcher’s plates! . . . SEAMLESS 

“SAV-A-PITCH” Plate assures a firm stance for perfect control—firmer than the ground itself! 
No wood or spikes are necessary. You simply fill the hollow center with 
sand, dirt or concrete and set the plate in position . . . “SAV-A-PITCH” is 
actually four plates in one—with all 8 corners and 12 edges reinforced. 
When one surface and edge are worn, the plate is turned to a new position. 
Official dimensions— 24” x 6” x 6”... Made by 
the makers of the world-famous “SAV-A-LEG” 


SAV-A-LEG Home Plate Home Plate. 


*Patent Pending 


FINEST QUALITY SINCE 





ON YOUR FEET! 


P rior to thirty years ago 
the owners of the IVORY SYSTEM 
had been making Shoes and Leather 

and repairing civiian shoes on a 
large scale. Yes, and we also made 
custom shoes for those who could 
afford them, but especially we made 
custom shoes for people whose feet 
were crippled in one way or another. 

Back in that long ago we learned 
that a keen-eyed coach looked at a 
boy’s legs, in sizing up a lad, and we 
with our long experience looked at the 


kid’s feet and shoes for we knew 


that shoes on any player’s feet are 
what a solid foundation means to a 
skyscraper. 

When the IVORY SYSTEM first 
started the Athletic Shoe Recondi- 
tioning Industry therefore, we did so 
with a thorough knowledge of just 
how important properly recondi- 
tioned shoes were to any athlete. We 
gained that knowiedge first-hand 
we still have it. No one else in the 
Athletic Equipment Reconditioning 
field can even remotely match that 
knowledge and experience. 


RECONDITIONERS 
OF ATHLETIC 
EQUIPMENT 
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